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NEW ORGANIZATION 
TO EVALUATE MUSIC 


UNIQUE CLUB IN PITTSBURGH 


Organ Compositions and Playing to Be 
Analyzed and Appraised—Twenty 
Charter Members — Examina- 
tions for Membership. 


A new organization in Pittsburgh, 
brought into being under the leadership 
of Alan Floyd, starts out with a charter 
membership of twenty whose purpose 
it is to study and play unfamiliar organ 
music, to evaluate it and to hear and 
criticize the work of the members for 
their mutual benefit. It is called the 
Organ Players’ Club of Pittsburgh and 
the object has been to include in it as 
many as possible of the leading organ- 
ists of the city and vicinity. Assign- 
ments of unusual organ music have 
been allotted for an early meeting in 
September. Some of the composers 
represented are Hugo Kaun, Guy 
Weitz, Cyril Jenkins, T, Carl Whitmer 
and Robin Milford. The club will hold 
examinations for membership in No- 
vember. 

Through the exchange of ideas both 
as to compositions and as to perform- 
ances the elevation of organ music is 
to be sought by the membership in a4 
thoroughly serious way. The announced 
objects include: 

Study of good organ music. 

Study of unusual organ music. 

Discarding of bad organ music. 

To learn to (a) evaluate, (b) criticize 
intelligently and (c) acquire a tolerant 
sense of proportion. 

To cooperate with (a) the American 
Guild of Organists, (b) the church and 
(c) the listening public. 

Public performance: (a) Two con- 
certs during the year; (b) annual dinner 
in June. 

Private performance: Members play- 
ing assigned selections and presenting 
analyses at each meeting. 

Officers in addition to 
Floyd are: 

Secretary and Treasurer — Josiah 
Smith. 

Executive Committee—Russell Wich- 
mann and Elizabeth Snyder. 

Club Adviser—Dr. Caspar Koch. 

New members are to be admitted 
only by examination in playing, ac- 
companiment, transposition and hymn- 
ology. There will be two classes of 
members—senior and junior. Of the 
initial membership ten are men and ten 
women, 
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KILGEN THREE-MANUAL FOR 
NEW PALM BEACH CHURCH 


A large three-manual Kilgen organ 
has been ordered by St. Edward’s Cath- 
olic Church, Palm Beach, Fla. The 
instrument will be installed in specia!- 
ly prepared expression chambers in the 
rear choir gallery of the church. There 
will be thirty-one ranks of pipes, with 
four pedal extensions and chimes. The 
console will be of the stopkey type, with 
the Kilgen electro-magnetic combina- 
tion action, eliminating the necessity 
for wind in the console. Negotiations 
were conducted by the Miami Beach 
factory branch of the Kilgen Company. 

St. Edward’s Catholic Church has 
recently been completed and is one of 
the most imposing Florida churches. It 
is conducted by the Jesuit order and 
in winter its congregation includes 
many persons of prominence. Installa- 
tion is planned for the fall. 

a 

Organist Drowned When Bathing. 

Charles B. Snyder, organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Slating- 
ton, Pa., was drowned when bathing at 
Caro Nell Park, near Slatington, June 
19. His body was found on the bottom 
of the pool in deep water. 


SYDNEY NICHOLSON AND BOYS AT CAMP WA-LI-RO 











ROBERT ELMORE GOES TO 
HOLY TRINITY, PHILADELPHIA 


Robert Elmore, the brilliant young con- 
cert organist, pianist and composer, has 
been appointed organist and choirmas- 
ter of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. For 
the last five years Mr. Elmore has been 
director of music of the Arch Street 
Methodist Church, Philadelphia. He 
will leave his present position to as- 
sume his new duties Sept. 1. 

At the Church of the Holy Trinity 
Mr. Elmore will have the post held so 
many years by Ralph Kinder. He will 
conduct a choir of twenty-six voices 
and the music will be a feature of the 
church life. Monthly Sunday evening 
musical services are being planned. On 
the four Saturday afternoons in Jan- 
uary Mr. Elmore will give a series of 
organ recitals, a custom inaugurated 
by Mr. Kinder. 

Mr. Elmore is now concluding a 
busy season of concertizing and teach- 
ing. He has been heard in two coast- 
to-coast broadcasts over the Columbia 
network, sponsored by the state of 
Pennsylvania. His regular recitals over 
station WFIL, Sunday evenings from 
10 to 10:30, continued until the end of 
July and will be resumed the first Sun- 


‘ day evening in September. 


SYDNEY NICHOLSON SAILS 
AFTER WORK AT PUT-IN-BAY 


Sir Sydney Nicholson, director of the 
School of English Church Music, Lon- 
don, sailed for home on the Empress of 
Britain July 9, accompanied by two 
choir boys from Cleveland who won 
scholarships at the College of St. 
Nicolas, Chislehurst, for their fine work 
in the demonstration choir at Camp 
Wa-Li-Ro, Put-in-Bay, Ohio. The 
conference for choirmasters interested 
in boy choirs was attended by men and 
women from Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, West Virginia, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Texas, 
New York, Washington, D. C., and 
Canada. Three model services—morn- 
ing prayer, evensong and communion 
—were rehearsed and directed by Sir 
Sydney, the student choirmasters sing- 
ing the tenor and bass and the resident 
choir of boys picked from a dozen 
choirs taking the soprano and alto. One 
evening was spent in a study of the 
music and organ of Westminster Abbey, 


John’s, 


GUILD CONVENTION OF 1939 
AT SAN FRANCISCO JUNE 20-23 


The next general convention of 
the American Guild of Organists is 
to be held from June 20 to 23, 1939, 
in San Francisco, Cal. Announce- 
ment of the date was made late in 
July by Warden Charles H. Doer- 
sam, supplementing the announce- 
ment of the selection of the place 
in the June issue. 





where Sir Sydney held the post of or- 
ganist and choirmaster for nine years. 

Camp Wa-Li-Ro will remain open 
until Aug. 15 and during this session 
will have boys enrolled from Christ 
Church, Cleveland; St. James’, Paines- 
ville; St. Christopher’s, Gates Mills; St. 
Andrew’s, Elyria; St. Paul’s, Mount 
Vernon; Church of Our Saviour, Akron; 
Christ Church, Hudson; Grace, Mans- 
field; Church of the Epiphany, Urbana; 
Trinity, Toledo; St. John’s, Youngs- 
town, all in the diocese of Ohio, and 
from Emmanuel Church, La Grange, 
Ill.; St. John’s, Georgetown, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; St. Stephen and the Incar- 
nation, Washington, D. C.; St. Mary’s, 
Walkerville, Windsor, Ont., and St. 
Roanoke, Va. 

Laurence Jenkins, master of the 
choristers, goes to England this month 
for a course of study at the College of 
St. Nicolas and other boy choir cen- 
ters. Besides Sir Sydney Nicholson, 
the staff this summer includes the Rt. 
Rev. Warren Lincoln Rogers, D. D., 
Bishop of Ohio; the Rev. E. G. Mapes, 
Canon Louis E. Daniels of Trinity 
Cathedral, Cleveland; the Rev. Kenneth 
Waldron, the Rev. Dayton Wright, the 
Rev. John W. Norris of Philadelphia, 
John Gordon Seely, Kingsley Ganson. 
Eleanore Eckert, Laurence Jenkins and 
Paul Allen Beymer. 
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Memphis Post to Thomas Webber. 

Thomas H. Webber, Jr., of New 
Castle, Pa., has been appointed organist 
and director of the Idlewild Presbyte- 
rian Church, Memphis, Tenn. Mr. 
Webber will assume his duties Sept. 1, 
succeeding Sheldon Foote, who resigned 
recently. Mr. Webber is nationally 
known, though young in years, as a 
brilliant performer. 


HAMMOND IS ORDERED 
TO “CEASE AND DESIST” 


DECISION SUSTAINS CHARGES 


Federal Trade Commission Forbids 
Makers of Electronic Organ to Put 
Forth Claims Which Were 
Basis of the Complaint. 


The long-awaited decision in the case 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
against the Hammond Clock Company, 
now the Hammond Instrument Com- 
pany, in which claims made for the 
Hammond electronic organ were the 
subject of attack, came early in July 
when the commission issued an “order 
to cease and desist” against the makers 
of the Hammond instrument. The com- 
mission states that the respondent com- 
pany “has violated the Federal Trade 
Commission Act” and informs it that 
it must not represent that its instru- 
ment “can produce or reproduce the 
entire range of tone coloring of a pipe 
organ, which is required or necessary 
for the proper or adequate rendition of 
the great works of classical organ lit- 
erature”; or that it “is capable of pro- 
ducing * * * a range in harmonics * * * 
equivalent to the range of harmonics 
of a pipe organ,” or that “said instru- 
ment is comparable * * * to the ordi- 
nary $10,000 pipe organ,” and the re- 
spondent must refrain from “making 
any claims or representations of like or 
similar import. 

No question as to the right to call 
the new instrument an “organ” was 
involved in the case, and the commis- 
sion did not include this issue in the 
charges filed against the Hammond 
Company. 

The order of the commission on its 
face sustains all the principal charges 
made in the complaint, which were the 
subject of a long and thorough investi- 
gation and of pyrotechnic hearings. 
The Hammond Company’s officers have 
indicated that they will not appeal to 
the courts from the order. The case 
therefore apparently is closed. 

The decision followed a meeting of 
the commissioners July 9 in Washing- 
ton and was made public July 12. 

> > 


Text of Commission’s Order 


Following is the full text of the order 
to cease and desist: 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
BEFORE FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 
At a regular session of the Federal Trade 
Commission, held at its office in the city 
of Washington, D. C., on the 9th day of 

July, A. D. 1938. 

COMMISSIONERS: Garland S Ferguson, 
chairman; Charles R. March, Ewin L. 
Davis, William A. Ayres, Robert E. Freer. 

In the matter of the Hammond Clock 
Company, a corporation. Docket No. 2930. 
Order to cease and desist 

This proceeding having been heard by 
the Federal Trade Commission upon the 
complaint of the commission, the answer 
of the respondent, testimony and evidence 
taken before John L. Hornor, an examiner 
of the commission theretofore duly desig- 
nated by it, in support of the allegations 
of said complaint and in opposition there- 
to, briefs filed herein, and oral arguments 
by William T. Chantland, attorney for the 
commission, and by Lynn A. Williams of 
counsel for respondent, and the commis- 
sion having made its findings as to the 
facts and its conclusion that said respon- 
dent has violated the provisions of the 
Federal Trade Commission act; 

IT IS ORDERED that the respondent, 
Hammond Clock Company, 
its officers, representatives, agents and 
employes, either directly or through any 
corporate or other device, in connection 
with the offering for sale, sale and dis- 
tribution of electrical musical instruments 
now designated as “Hammond” organs in 
interstate commerce or in the District of 
Columbia, do forthwith cease and desist 
from representing, directly or indirectly: 

1. That respondent’s said electrical 
musical instrument designated as a “‘Ham- 
mond organ,”’ as now constructed, motiv- 
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ated and operated, 

(a) can produce or reproduce the entire 
range of tone coloring of a pipe organ, 
which is required or necessary for the 
proper or adequate rendition of the great 
works of classical organ literature; 

(b) is capable of producing or repro- 
ducing a range in harmonics or partials 
equivalent to the range in harmonics of 
a pipe organ; 

(c) is capable of producing or reproduc- 
ing the entire range of musical tone colors 
or effects; 

(d) has available to the organist an 
infinite variety of tones covering the dia- 
pason, string and reed families; 

2. That, to pipe organ tones, the 
tones produced by respondent’s said in- 
strument are an improvement over those 
of any modern organ of recognized merit; 

3. That respondent’s said instrument 
the production of pipe 


as 


is comparable in 
organ music to the ordinary $10,000 pipe 
organ; 

4. And from making any claims or 


representations of like or similar import. 

IT Is FURTHER ORDERED that the respon- 
dent shall, within sixty days after service 
upon it of this order, file with the com- 
mission a report in writing setting forth 
in detail the manner and form in which 
it has complied with this order. 

By the commission. 

Otis B. JoHNSON, Secretary. 

The order is supported and supple- 
mented by a series of findings which go 
in detail into the testimony at the hear- 
ings and give the commission’s con- 
clusions from the evidence. The essen- 
tial portions of these findings are pub- 
lished on another page of this issue. 
Summarizing its opinion in the final 
paragraph the commission states: 

The false and misleading statements 
and representations made by the re- 
spondents, as hereinabove set out, in 
offering for sale and selling its musical 
instrument known as the ‘Hammond 
organ” were calculated to, and had, and 
now have, the tendency and capacity to 
deceive and mislead a substantial portion 
of the purchasing public into the mis- 
taken and erroneous belief that said rep- 
resentations are true and into the pur- 
chase of respondent's instruments as a 
result of such beliefs. * * * The above 
and foregoing acts, practices and repre- 
sentations of the respondent have been, 
and are, all to the prejudice and injury 
of the public and of respondent’s com- 
petitors as aforesaid, and have been, and 
are, unfair methods of competition in 
commerce in violation of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 
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End of Long, Historic Battle 

The action of the Federal Trade 
Commission is the culmination of a 
historic battle over organ tone and its 
imitation by electronic inventions. The 
fight has been on for two years, be- 
ginning with the filing on Sept. 26, 1936, 
of a complaint by the commission 
against the Hammond Clock Company. 
This complaint, equivalent to an indict- 
ment in regular court procedure, in its 
opening paragraph asserted that the 
F. T. C. had “reason to believe that the 
Hammond Clock Company, a corpo- 
ration, hereinafter referred to as re- 
spondent, has been, and is now, using 
unfair. methods of competition in com- 
merce” and “that a proceeding by it 
[the commission] in respect thereof 
would be in the public interest.” 

The contest of wits in which organ- 
ists, organ experts, physicists and prom- 
inent counsel took part began when 
hearings in the case were opened in 
Chicago March 9, 1937. The testimony 
vas supplemented by a test at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Rockefeller Me- 
morial Chapel March 10 at which the 
great four-manual Skinner organ in the 
chapel and an instrument set up by the 
Hammond Company were used in an 
effort to ascertain to what extent the 
resources of the pipe organ could be 
duplicated on the electronic instrument. 
This test was the subject of acrimonious 
controversy in the subsequent hearings. 
The respondent based its defense large- 
ly on the inability of the auditory wit- 
nesses to distinguish with accuracy to 
which instrument they were listening, 
while the government’s witnesses 
charged that the test was carried out in 
an unfair manner and that a deliberate 
effort was made to imitate on the organ 
the tones of the Hammond. 

Another important preliminary to the 
initial hearing was a series of tests by 
Dr. C. P. Boner of the University of 
Texas with a General Radio Corpora- 
tion tone analyzer at the home of Dr. 
William H. Barnes in Evanston, to de- 


termine the relative number of har- 
monics in given organ pipes as com- 


pared to the tones on the Hammond 
imitating 


these pipes. Dr. Boner be- 


came one of the most important wit- 
nesses in the proceedings. 

-~+ 
Array of Musicians on Stand 

An array of nine prominent organists 
and other musicians who had been 
agreed upon as witnesses in the test 
at the University of Chicago were heard 
and their testimony led to exciting 
clashes with the Hammond counsel and 
between the respondent's legal repre- 
sentatives and the government attorney. 
Of the nine witnesses two—Arthur 
Dunham and D. A. Clippinger—have 
died since that time. 

Emerson L. Richards, organ designer 
and former New Jersey state senator, 
was the principal witness for the com- 
mission and his direct testimony and 
cross-examination occupied several 
days. Other important government wit- 
nesses included Dr. William H. Barnes 
and officers of the Wicks Organ Com- 
which cooperated with the com- 





pany, 
missjon by providing test pipes, etc. 
A sumunary of the testimony of the 


witnesses was to the effect that while 
the Hammond possessed certain beau- 
tiful tone qualities in its softer effects, 
below mezzo forte, it was not capable 
of “interpreting the entire range of 
organ literature.” 

During the eight days of the first 
Chicago hearing 1,500 sheets of type- 
written testimony were placed in the 
record and a trunkful of exhibits, in- 
cluding literature of every kind bearing 
on the controversy, was lodged in the 
government files. 

After a rest of more than two months 
the hearings were resumed in Chicago 
May 25, 1937. The defense now had 
its turn and Laurens Hammond, in- 
ventor of the instrument bearing his 


name, was the principal witness. On 
May 29 the taking of testimony was 
concluded after Mr. Hammond had 
been on the stand three days. He at- 


tacked the finality of the recordings on 
the tone wave analyzer made by Dr. 
Boner and stoutly defended the state- 
ment that his instrument could do the 
work of an organ at a fraction of the 
price of a good pipe organ. Likewise 
he said it was true, in his opinion, that 
a Hammond was “comparable” to a 
pipe organ costing as much as $10,000. 
Interrogated as to the claim that it pro- 
duced “unbelievably beautiful music” he 
answered that it was “unbelievable” to 
most people that his electronic organ 
could produce music in the manner in 
which it does. 

Taking the offensive, Mr. Hammond 
said that his invention could do many 
things an organ could not do, in the 
way of jazz. etc., and that no one could 
sell a pipe organ to a night club. 

Summarizing his answers on other 
points, Mr. Hammond met the charges 
as follows: Whether or not the Ham- 
mond could produce all the tone quali- 
ties necessary for the rendition of class- 
ical music—the oft-recurring big issue 
in the complaint—the witness said it 
could do more than the organs cf 
Bach’s time. Organ music, he asserted, 





could be “real,” whether produced by 
air or by electricity, adding: “There is 
no shadow of doubt that this is an 
organ, and the public will say so in any 
case. What it is called is beyond my 
control. If every person says it is an 
organ it is. Its beauty is a’matter of 
judgment.” As to the infinity of its 
resources, the witness maintained that 


263,000,090 tones were possible, which 
‘Ss infinity in a practical sense.” 

oo > 
Rebuttal Hearing in Atlantic City 

After a lapse of five months a re- 
buttal hearing was held in Atlantic City, 
N. J., in October and a week was spent 
taking testimony, the principal witnesses 
being ex-Senator Richards, Dr. Charles 
M. Courboin and T. Scott Buhrman. 
The registrations used in the tests on 
the University of Chicago organ were 
the chief object of attack. 

The final hearing in the case took 
place in Washington Oct. 26, with Dr. 
Boner on the stand. At this time the 
Hammond Company asked the mem- 
bers of the commission to hear one of 
their instruments which had been taken 
to the capital for the purpose, but the 
commissioners declined on the ground 
that they were not musical critics, pre- 
ferring to decide the issue on the basis 
of the testimony. 

In April both sides in the fight filed 
their briefs, which were suppleme nted 
by an oral argument in Washington 
April 13. The brief of Colonel William 


T. Chantland, attorney for the commis- 
sion, made a volume of ninety-nine type- 
written pages, plus seven appendices, 
which add twenty-nine pages to the 


total. The brief of Williams, Bradbury, 
McCaleb & Hinkle, the Hammond 


counsel, covered a little over 150 printed 
pages, or approximately 60,000 words. 
While the government condemned the 
new electronic instrument as a “mave- 
rick” which has no right to claim a 
place alongside the king of instruments, 
and attacked the sincerity of the Ham- 
mond defense, the other side set out to 
belittle the government witnesses; rested 
its chief argument on the auditory tests 
at the University of C ‘hicago, with the 
statement that the musician jurors erred 
or were uncertain 44.5 per cent of the 
time; alleged that organists have a 
superiority complex and are opposed to 
anything new, insinuating that if they 
had lived in an earlier day they would 
have shunned bathtubs, elegtric lights 
and railroad trains, and ventured upon 
the realm of prophecy by voicing the 
belief that “within a very few short 
years the making of pipe organs will 
have become about as live a business as 
that of making kerosene lamps.” 
e 7 


How Mr. Hammond Views Result 


The Hammond Company’s reactions 
to the order of the commission are re- 
vealed in an interview with Laurens 
Hammond, inventor of the instrument 
bearing his name and president of the 
Hammond Instrument Company. Mr. 
Hammond says: 

“When we first introduced our organ 
it never really occurred to us that it 
would arouse such a storm of contro- 
versy in organ circles. Our idea was 
that there existed a very large market 
for an inexpensive organ, a market 
which was not being satisfied and could 
not be satisfied by the existing types of 
organ. But it soon became evident 
that a considerable fringe of that mar- 
ket might conceivably be able to buy 
the less expensive pipe organs and were 
instead buying Hammond organs. We 
respect the sentiment which attaches to 
the age-old tradition and historicity of 
the pipe organ, but when people with 
personal interests at stake began loudly 
to contend that the Hammond instru- 
ment was not an organ and did not pro- 
duce organ music it obviously became 
necessary to defend ourselves against 
this unfair attack. 

“Our real motive in defending the 
tedious and costly case was just that 
point—to protect our obvious right to 
call the Hammond an organ and to 
call its music real organ music. Since 
the instrument’s introduction early in 
1935 we have, of course, steadfastly 
maintained that it is an organ, though 
it obviously contains no pipes or reeds, 


and that it does produce ‘real organ 
music, ‘fine organ music,’ ‘beautiful 


organ music,’ etc. So we are gratified 
that the Federal Trade Commission has 
settled this issue once and for all. 

“As for the advertising phrases which 
the commission now says we must not 
use, er certainly under orders on that 
score. But there is a funny thing about 
those particular phrases. They were 
in our best judgment literally and tech- 
nically true, and were used in good 
faith in a folder of which a few thou- 
sand were printed early in 1935, when 
the organ first appeared on the market. 
3ut as we looked at them in print we 
felt that, although true, they were so 
startling that people as yet unfamiliar 
with the organ itself might not like 
them. So we did not reprint the booklet 
and have not used those phrases since 
that time. 


“To us the important issue was 
whether the Hammond could be prop- 
erly called an organ and its music 


properly called fine and beautiful organ 
music, and we are naturally pleased that 
that is settled. The _conspicuous absence 
in the commission’s final order of any 
reference to this paramount issue is 
clear vindication of our position. 

“The case did cost us quite a bit of 
money, but the picture is not as bad 
that way as you might expect. Many 
people actually learned about the Ham- 
mond from the wide publicity given the 
commission’s proceedings, and as a re- 
sult we sold enough extra organs to 
cover the expense. You probably know 
that a surprising number of people must 
have realized for the first time the 
musical capacity of the Hammond when 
they read about that blindfold test at 
the University of Chicago Chapel in 
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which all those top-flight musicians 
summoned by the commission were 
unable to distinguish between the Ham- 
mond organ and the chapel’s magnifi- 
cent pipe organ. 

“But I hope that now we can all for- 
get about the whole thing. We don’t 
criticize anyone for using any proper 
means to meet new competition, but 
naturally we are glad that those means 
have not proved effective against us. 
The one thing I am certain about is 
that electrically generated music is here 
to stay and ultimately will prove to be 
better music than what has existed be- 
fore, and you can put it down that we 
shall do our best to lead the develop- 
ment in this field.” 


-~ 


Richards Points Out Errors 

Emerson L. Richards of Atlantic 
City, well-known organ designer, has 
taken exceptions to alleged errors in the 
brief of Lynn A. Williams, attorney for 
the Hammond Instrument Company, 
which was filed in the case before the 
Federal Trade Commission. Senator 
Richards points out that he did not say 
that air consisted of oxygen and hydro- 
gen, and that this was a misquotation 
from the record, which reads that he 


said “oxygen and nitrogen and other 
gases.” Mr. Richards also declares 
that his definition of sound, which is 


ridiculed by Mr. Williams in his brief, 
was one agreed upon at its Cleveland 
convention in 1935 by the Acoustica! 
Society of America, which says that 
sound travels in an elastic medium, and 
therefore not necessarily air. He also 
states that he did not in his testimony 
set himself up as an acoustical expert 
and did not profess a high degree of 
expertness on acoustical matters out- 
side the organ field. 

[The findings of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the Hammond case may be 
found on page 4.) 
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Wedding Bells Ring in Detroit. 

Wedding bells have been ringing in 
Detroit and three organists have 
marched up to the altar. Miss Naomi 
Henkel became Mrs. Stephen Landeau 
June 18 at the Grand River Avenue 
Baptist Church, of which she is the or- 
ganist. Miss Adelaide M. Lee, F.A.G.O., 
organist of Ascension _ Episcopai 
Church, was married to Rolfe Herron 
at Pine Lake June 24. Robert C. Auk- 
erman, Jr., and Miss Louise Rose were 
joined in matrimony at the First Pres- 
byterian Church June 25, with the 
bridegroom’s father, the Rev. Robert 
C. Aukerman, Sr., and Dr. Joseph A. 
Vance performing the ceremony. On 
June 5 Mrs. Elizabeth Root Murphy 
presented her husband with a seven and 
one-half-pound daughter, named Ann 
Creary. 
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LAUD THOMAS WILSON 
ON MUSICAL JUBILEE 


HONORED AT ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Fiftieth Anniversary as Musician and 
Thirty-fifth at Westminster 
Church — Doctor of Music 
Degree Is Conferred. 


Thomas Wilson’s fiftieth anniversary 
as a musician and the completion by 
him of thirty-five years’ service as or- 
ganist and director, at Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, N. J., 
were made the occasion of a celebra- 
tion by his church and the entire com- 
munity, supplemented by the confer- 
ring on him of the degree of doctor of 
music by the College of the Ozarks, 
Clarksville, Ark., which is affiliated with 
the Elizabeth church. The degree was 
bestowed on Mr. Wilson at the com- 
mencement of the college June 6. He 
gave a request recital on the organ of 
the Raymond Munger Memorial Chapel, 
contributed to the school by Miss J. D 
Munger of Plainfield, in memory ot 
her brother. The chapel was _ filled 
with students, parents and friends of 
the college. 

The church celebration took the ee 
of a service Sunday afternoon, May 
Addresses were made in praise of Mr, 
Wilson’s service to the community by 
Mayor Joseph A. Brophy and Super- 
intendent of Schools Ira T. Chapman. 
A special feature of the service was the 
presence of the Lafayette College 
Chapel Choir, which sang a number of 
selections under the direction of Thomas 
E. Yerger. The Rev. O. W. Buschgen, 
D. D., pastor of the church, presided 
and introduced the speakers. 

At the conclusion of the service Mr. 
Johnson, on behalf of the church, with 
a few remarks in which he dwelt upon 
Mr. Wilson's faithfulness, his high 
standards, the spiritual character of his 
playing, and his interest in the church, 
presented him with an_ illuminated 
leather-bound testimonial signed by 
members of the congregation. The in- 
scription read: 

“To Thomas Wilson: In recognition 
of thirty-five vears of loyal and devoted 
service as organist of Westminster 
Presbyterian ( ‘hurch, and in apprecia- 
tion of him as a musician, and as evi- 
dence of high esteem and warm per- 
sonal regard.” 

Mr. Wilson expressed pleasure over 
the opportunity of facing the congrega- 
tion and thanking them for the tribute 
paid him. He spoke with appreciation 
of the Lafayette choir and also men- 
tioned many former members of West- 
minster choirs who were present a the 
morning service, and Professor T. Les- 
lie Carpenter. He called Mr. Rotors 
to the platform and introduced him as 
his first choirmaster of fifty years ago 
in Trinity Church, Wilmington, Del. 
Professor Carpenter spoke feelingly of 
his early association with Mr. Wilson. 

Mayor Brophy spoke in_ highest 
terms of Mr. Wilson, mentioning in 
addition to his work at Westminster his 
success as supervisor of music in the 
public schools, which position he has 
held for thirty-four vears. 

Thomas Wilson’s musical career be- 
gan at the age of 8 years, when he be- 
came a choir boy in St. Michael’s 
Church, Flimby. Cumberland County, 
England, where he was born. Shortly 
thereafter his family moved to this 
country and settled in Wilmington, 
Del., where, at the age of 12, he became 
organist of the Old Swedes Church in 


that city. After completing his high 
school education in Wilmington Mr. 
Wilson attended music schools in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Wilson has traveled extensively, 
having covered many parts of this 
country, Central and South America, 


Alaska, Europe and the Holy 
Land. During the world war he served 
as director of music for the Y.M.C. 
both in France and Italy. 

Mr. Wilson was called to Westmins- 
ter Church as organist and musical di- 
rector May 1, 1903, and has continued 
in this service until the present. Soon 
after going to Elizabeth he also di- 
rected the music of Grace Church in 
Elizabeth and St. Luke’s Church. 
Roselle, and continued to serve these 
churches for several years. In 1904 he 
was appointed supervisor of music in 
the Elizabeth public schools, in which 


Canada, 





work he has been so successful that the 
Elizabeth schools have an outstanding 
reputation for their musical accom- 
plishments. 


a 
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HONORS FOR VANDER PLOEG 
ON FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The people of the First Reformed 
Church of Roseland, a large south side 
district of Chicago, attended a dinner 
June 16 to show their esteem for Robert 
Vander Ploeg, for forty years organist 
of the church. Several speakers paid 
tribute to Mr. Vander Ploeg not only as 
the inspired leader of the church's 
music, but as an elder for many years 
and as genera! superintendent of the 
Sunday-school. A marble desk set and 
clock were presented to him, with a 
ring on which is engraved a picture of 
the organ. 

On Sunday evening, July 10, Mr. 
Vander Ploeg played a short recital, 
at which time the public had an oppor- 








tunity of again hearing and meeting 
him. 
Mr. Vander Ploeg began his career 


as church organist in 1898. In 1903 a 
new organ was installed. The consis- 
tory recognized his ability and had con- 
fidence in his judgment and, though 
only 24 years of age, he was appointed 
a member of a committee of two to 
purchase the organ. 

Although he has had a number of as- 
sistants during these two-score years, 
Mr. Vander Ploeg has played for 3,500 
services, and in 1902 he played at all 
three services for fifty-two consecutive 
Sundays. He has served as organist 
during the pastorates of seven minis- 
ters. 

ee 
Succeeds Edgar Bowman in Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Clifford A. Bennett has been ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster of 
Sacred Heart Catholic Church in Pitts- 


burgh to succeed Edgar Bowman, who 
resigned because his long illness has 


made it impossible for him to carry the 
sustained burden of the music at the 
church. Mr. Bowman’s retirement is 
considered a great loss to his parish and 
to the musical life of Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Bennett has had training in Europe and 
America. He studied organ under 
Ramin in Leipzig and Landow in Ber- 
lin. In France he was a pupil of Bon- 
net and Dupré. He spent considerable 


time studying Gregorian Chant at 
Solesmes and under Dom Ferretti in 
Rome. He studied voice training and 


e of St. Nicolas 
and with Dom 
Isle of Wight, as 


choir work at the Coll 
in England for a vear 
Desrocquettes on the 


well as under Dr. Sidney Nicholson. Dr. 
Bennett is a member of the Royal 
College of Organists. He goes to 
Sacred Heart from Bradford, Pa., 


was organist and choirmas- 
3ernard’s Church. 
uae “Sass 
el by Frazee Company. 
The Frazee Organ Company : has 
completed the installation of a rebuilt 
two-manua] organ in the Old Cam- 
bridge Baptist Church, Cambridge, Mass. 
Francis E. Hagar is the organist of this 
church. The same company has the 
contract to rebuild the organ in Fiske 


Memorial M. E. Church, Natick, Mass. 


where he 
ter at St. 
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CHRIST CHURCH 
PARISH 


Houston, Texas 


selects 


SKINNER 


Yet another endorsement of 
the fundamentally correct prin- 
ciples of tonal design employed 
after long research and experi- 
mentation by Aeolian-Skinner 
experts, comprising individual 
beauty of voice, capacity for 
blend, 


pedal and grandeur without 


independence of the 


noise in ensemble. 


The instrument will consist of 
three manuals and pedal and 


fifty-nine speaking stops. 


Specification by Mr. Edward 
B. Gammons, Organist of the 
Church, in consultation with G. 
Donald Harrison, Technical Di- 
rector of Aeolian-Skinner Organ 


Company. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


SKINNER ORGANS AEOLIAN ORGANS 
CHURCH RESIDENCE AUDITORIUM UNIVERSITY 


677 Fifth Avenue, New York 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 
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Findings of Federal Trade Commission Review Hammond Case 





[Note—The first three paragraphs of 
the “findings as to the facts” in the deci- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission, 
issued July 11, in the case of the Ham- 
mond Clock Company describe the Ham- 
mond Company and its business and refer 
to the initiation of the commission’s pro- 
ceedings in the case.) 

PARAGRAPH 4—-In the course and 
operation of said business, and for the 
purpose of inducing the purchase of its 
said “Hammond organ,” respondent ad- 
vertised in newspapers having an in- 
terstate circulation and made use of 
advertising booklets or pamphlets, and 
other literature sent through the mails 
from its place of business in Illinois, 
into other states of the United States, 
to prospective purchasers. In such ad- 
vertising matter there appeared, among 
others, statements and representations 
in words or effect as follows in refer- 
ence to the said “Hammond organ’ 

“* * * produces the entire range of 
tone coloring necessary for the rendi- 
tion, without sacrifice, of the great 
works of classical organ literature.” 

“It covers the entire range of musical! 
tone colors.” 

“Any tone that is a sustained tone 
can be produced on this marvelous in- 
strument.” 

“An infinite variety of tones, cover- 
ing the flute, diapason, string and reed 
families, are instantly available to the 
organist.” 

“Its introduction means that real 
organ music of unbelievably beautiful 
quality is now possible in any home at 
an expense no greater than that of a 
good piano. It means that the space 
limitation has been entirely removed 
and the cost is only a fraction of what 
a pipe organ would cost.’ 

“Organ music at one-tenth the cost 
formerly necessary.” 

“Its price is a small fraction of what 
another instrument at all comparable 
would cost.” 

“Many organists agree that it is com- 
parable to pipe organs which cost as 
much as $10,000.” 

Said advertising also contains repre- 
sentations to the effect that the instru- 
ment produces “real organ music,” “fine 
organ music,” “beautiful organ music,” 
and that it “can fill a vaulted church 
with a thunderous diapason.” 

> > 

PARAGRAPH 5—The elements of a 
musical tone consist of a fundamental 
and a number of harmonics. Its quality 
depends to a large extent on the num- 
ber and amplitude of these harmonics. 
In order to produce a specific tone the 
fundamental must be accompanied by a 
characteristic number of harmonics of 
certain audible amplitudes. Flute tone 
pipes of an organ produce tones which 
have comparatively few harmonics, 
while the string, reed and diapason- 
toned pipes of an organ produce tones 
which have a great many harmonics of 
substantial audible amplitude. The num- 
ber of harmonics present and the ampli- 
tudes thereof in the tones produced by 
typical organ pipes were comparatively 
analyzed with those produced by re- 
spondent’s instrument and claimed by 
respondent to simulate the same charac- 
teristic tone quality of organ pipes. 
These comparative analyses were made 
by a very accurate modern factory re- 
calibrated tone analyzer which is ca- 
pable of accurately determining the 
number of harmonics present in each 
tone analyzed and the audible amplitude 
thereof. The pipes used in the tests 
were typical organ pipes and many of 
them were taken from an organ selling 
for less than $5,000 and for less than 
respondent’s instrument. These analyses 
were concerned only with sustained 
tones—that is, tones which have reached 
their full tonal build-up and resonance. 

It is unnecessary to the disposition 
of this proceeding to decide whether or 
not the characteristic tones of organ 
pipes or of other musical instruments 
can be reproduced by electrical synthe- 
tic methods. It is obvious that such 
characteristic tones cannot be recreated 
unless all of the harmonics present in 
the original tone are also available in 
the electrical synthesis, and of the 
proper audible amplitude. In the Ham- 
mond organ only seven harmonics and 
two sub-harmonics are available in con- 
trollable quantities. Other harmonics 


mentioned herein are present in small 
and uncontrolled quantities. 


The de- 


gree of amplitude of the first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth and eighth 
harmonics may be controlled within 
reasonable limits, but the third, fifth 
and sixth harmonics are not in accurate 
phase with the other controlled har- 
monics. Since flute tones are made up 
of a fundamental and only a compara- 
tively few harmonics of audible ampli- 
tude, respondent’s instrument can dupli- 
cate with a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy the harmonic constituents of the 
flute tones of a pipe organ. These an- 
alyses further disclosed that respon- 
dent’s instrument cannot produce reed, 
string or diapason tones with a sufhi- 
cient number of harmonics present in 
audible amplitudes to be comparable to 
the tones produced by the reed, string 
or diapason pipes of a pipe organ. Since 
reed, string and diapason tones are 
made up of a fundamental and a great 
many harmonics of audible amplitude 
and respondent's instrument cannot 
produce many of these harmonics in 
audible amplitude, or at all, respon- 
dent’s instrument cannot duplicate with 
any reasonable degree of accuracy or 
fidelity the harmonic constituents of the 
reed, string or diapason tones of a pipe 
organ, and therefore cannot produce 
these characteristic tones of organ 
pipes. 
a > 

The following illustrations taken 
from these analytical tests accurately 
demonstrate the extent to which re- 
spondent’s instrument failed to produce 
tones possessing harmonics of audible 
amplitude comparable to those pos- 
sessed by tones of various organ pipes: 

(a) String Tones. A viole d’orches- 
tre organ pipe produced a tone which 
had present in appreciable audible am- 
plitudes harmonics up to and including 
the thirtieth, while respondent's instru- 
ment, in simulating this tone, had pres- 
ent in appreciable audible amplitudes 
the first four harmonics, the sixth, the 
eighth, tenth, twelfth and sixteenth, and 
had less than one-third of one per cent 
amplitude for the fifth, seventh and 
ninth harmonics, one-half of one per 
cent for the fourteenth harmonic, with 
the eleventh, thirteenth, fifteenth and 
all above the sixteenth harmonic entire- 
ly absent. A salicional pipe from an 
organ priced at $820 produced a tone 
which had present all harmonics up to 
and including the thirteenth in ampht- 
tudes of over one per cent, and the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, nineteenth, twentieth and 
twenty-third harmonics in audible am- 
plitudes. Respondent’s instrument, in 
simulating this tone, had present in 
audible quantities only the first six and 
the eighth harmonics. 

(b) Reed Tones. An obce pipe of a 
small pipe organ produced a tone which 
had present in appreciable audible am- 
plitudes harmonics up to and including 
the fourteenth. Respondent’s instru- 
ment, in simulating this tone, had com- 
parable amplitudes only in the first, 
second, third, fourth, sixth and eighth 
harmonics, with the fifth present if the 
tenth and twelfth are not, and the tenti: 
and twelfth present if the fifth is not. 
A cornopean pipe from the same organ 
produced a tone which had present all 
harmonics up to and including the six- 
teenth, and also the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth in appreciable audible 
amplitudes, and had audible amplitudes 
in the eighteenth, twenty-fifth, twenty- 
sixth, twenty-seventh, twenty- -eighth 
and thirtieth, In simulating this tone, 
respondent’s instrument had compar- 
able amplitudes in the first, second, 
third, fourth, sixth and eighth harmon- 
ics only, with the fifth present if the 
tenth and twelfth are not, and the tenth 
and twelfth present if the fifth is not, 
and the note played an octave above 
normal so as to employ the two sub- 
harmonics available on the Hammond 
as a fundamental and a fifth. A trumpet 
of another pipe organ produced a tone 
which had present harmonics up to and 
including the thirteenth in appreciable 
audible amplitudes, and also the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth harmonic in- 
clusive, and the twentieth and twenty- 
first harmonics with audible amplitudes. 
In simulating this tone the respondent’s 
instrument produced a tone having 
comparable amplitudes in only the first 
second, third, fourth, sixth, eighth and 
sixteenth harmonics, with the fifth pres- 
ent if the tenth and twelfth are not, 


and the tenth and twelfth present if the 
fifth is not. An organ pedal trombone 
pipe produced a tone which had present, 
in appreciable audible amplitudes, har- 
monics up to and including the twen- 
tieth except the thirteenth, which was 
missing. The respondent’s instrument, 
when played on the pedal, produced a 
tone which had present amplitudes in 
any degree in only the first ten and the 
twelfth harmonics. When played on 
the manual it produced a tone which 
had present audible amplitudes in only 
the first eight and the tenth, twelfth: 
and sixteenth harmonics. The ampli- 
tude of the fifth harmonic on respon- 
dent’s instrument was present only to 
the extent of one per cent, whereas in 
the tone produced by the organ pipe 
this harmonic was present to the ex- 
tent of forty per cent amplitude. The 
amplitude of the seventh harmonic on 
respondent’s instrument was present to 
the extent of less than one per cent, 
whereas in the tone produced by the 
organ pipe this harmonic was present 
to the extent of thirty per cent ampli- 
tude. 

(c) Diapasons. Diapasons of various 
pitches are combined to form the charac- 
teristic organ effect called a “diapason 
chorus.” Such a chorus, in an outdoor 
test, produced a tone which had pres- 
ent, with exceptions, harmonics in ap- 
preciable audible amplitudes up to the 
eightieth harmonic. The respondent’s 
instrument, in simulating this tone, has 
any audible amplitudes only to the 
twenty-fourth harmonic, with the nine- 
teenth, twenty-first and twenty-second 
harmonics entirely absent. The fifth, 
seventh, fourteenth, fifteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, twentieth and 
twenty-fourth were present in ampli- 
tudes of less than one per cent. Out- 
door tests, free of all interference, of a 
geigen diapason organ pipe produced 
tones which had present in appreciable 
audible amplitudes all harmonics up 
to the thirteenth for low G and for first 
and second Gs above middle C, and up 
to and including the tenth harmonic for 
the third G above middle C. Respon- 
dent’s instrument, in simulating these 
tones, had present the first six and the 
eighth harmonics for middle C and for 
the first C above middle C. For the 
second C above middle C it had present 
audible amplitudes up to the fourth 
harmonic and for the third C above 
middle C it had present only the funda- 
mental and one harmonic. A diapason 
pipe tone from a small organ produced 
tones having present harmonics in audi- 
ble amplitudes up to and including the 
thirteenth and the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth. In simulating these tones, re- 
spondent’s instrument produced tones 
having present harmonics in audible 
amplitudes up to the sixth and also the 
eighth. with the fifth present in over 
one per cent if the tenth and twelfth 
were not present, and the tenth and 
twelfth in less than one per cent if the 
fifth was not present. [Note: “An organ 
without a diapason is not an organ at 
all.” — Barnes, “The Contemporary 
American Organ” (1933).] 
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PARAGRAPH 6—In addition to sustained 
tones, the approach or build-up of the 
tones and the decay or fadeout of the 
tones are essential to the proper rendi- 
tion of pipe organ music. Respondent’s 
instrument possesses neither in any ap- 
preciable amount, because of the sud- 
denness of its attack or starting and 
the abrupt stopping due to its electrical 
motivation. 

Respondent’s instrument cannot pro- 
duce the entire range of tone coloring 
necessary for the rendition of many of 
the great works of classical organ liter- 
ature. The proper rendition of such 
literature depends to a very marked 
degree on the ability of the instrument 
used to simultaneously produce tones of 
widely divergent character and pitch in 
such a manner as to preserve their re- 
spective identities and characteristics as 
well as other essential tonal shadings 
and variations. The “Hammond organ,” 
because of the rigidity and constant 
fixed relationships of its mechanical set- 
up and actuation, is incapable of pre- 
serving the respective identities and 
characteristics of several tones pro- 
duced simultaneously or of permitting 
other tonal shadings and variations. 

In respondent’s instrument there is 
but one source of sound, a loud-speaker. 


and regardless of the number of loud- 
speakers used, all that results is in- 
crease in volume, as identical tones 
issue from each loud-speaker. In pipe 
organs the various tones and pitches 
issue from each of numerous pipes that 
are placed over a broad front, which 
fact, of necessity, produces a very dii- 
ferent tonal quality and result. 

The foregoing deficiencies render it 
physically impossible for the “Ham- 
mond organ,” as now constructed, mo- 
tivated and operated, to produce or re- 
produce pipe organ music of the kind 
and character claimed in respondent's 
advertising. The foregoing findings are 
based on the results of the tests with 
the tone analyzer, supported by the 
results of comparative auditory tests 
and the testimony of expert witnesses 
og highest standing in the musical 
field. 


> > 

PARAGRAPH 7—Respondent offered cer- 
tain testimony as to tones which, in 
fact, did not relate to its tones as 
emanating from the loud-speaker at 
all, but to the visual representations of 
electrical waves intended to produce 
tones. The apparatus was so set up 
and connected to the visual result ex- 
hibited that only the visual representa- 
tion of electrical waves and not the 
visual representation of resulting tones 
were seen and testified about. The re- 
spondent offered no testimony with re- 
spect to an analysis of any tones which 
actually issued from the loud-speaker 
used in connection with its instrument. 

Respondent also offered testimony 
with respect to the results of a com- 
parative auditory test conducted by it. 
In this test the pipe organ used was 
registered, not in the normal manner 
desirable to bring out a rendition of the 
musical selection being played in con- 
formity with the author’s interpretation 
and the fullest tonal potentialities there- 
of, but in such a manner that in many 
of the pieces the flute tones predomi- 
nated, even though the normal rendi- 
tion of this particular piece of music 
called for the use of little or no flute 
tone. Thus the pipe organ was regis- 
tered in such a manner as to make its 
tones simulate the flute tones of the 
respondent’ s instrument, irrespective of 
the registration which is properly and 
customarily used for the particular 
piece being played. In addition, the 
excerpts played from the various se- 
lections were usually only from four 
to eight measures in length, requiring 
fifteen seconds and less to play, and did 
not give the auditor witnesses proper 
opportunity upon which to pass com- 
petent judgment as to the instrument 
used in playing the various selections. 

The unusual and improper registra- 
tion of the pipe organ in connection 
with these tests served the purpose of 
confusing the auditor witnesses and 
served only to demonstrate that a pipe 
organ could be registered in such a 
manner as to simulate the flute-like 
tones produced by respondent’s instru- 
ment and afforded no proof that respon- 
dent’s instrument was comparable with 
respect to tonal qualities with the pipe 
organ used in the comparative test. 

> > 


PARAGRAPH 8&—The statements and 
representations as set forth in para- 
graph 4, above, are deceptive, mislead- 
“td and false in the following particu- 
ars: 

(a) With the exception of the flute 
tones, respondent’s said instrument as 
now constructed, motivated and oper- 
ated, is physically incapable of produc- 
ing or reproducing faithfully the musi- 
cal tones of a pipe organ which are 
required and necessary for the rendition. 
without sacrifice, of the great works of 
classical organ literature. 

(b) Respondent’s said instrument, as 
now constructed, motivated and oper- 
ated, is not capable of producing or 
reproducing a range in harmonics equiv- 
alent to the range in harmonics of a 
pipe organ, or produce or reproduce 
all tones that are sustained tones. 

(c) Respondent’s said instrument as 
now constructed, motivated and oper- 
ated, is not capable of producing the 
entire range of musical tone colors or 
effects or of producing such range of 
tone colors or effects that it can prop- 
erly and adequately interpret, without 
sacrifice, the works of all the great 
classical musicians who have composed 
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music for the pipe organ. 

(d) Respondent’s said instrument 
does not have instantly available and 
cannot produce an infinite variety of 
tones covering the diapason, string and 
reed families. 

(e) Respondent's said instrument 
does not produce tones which are in 
any way an improvement over or su- 
perior to the tones produced by any 
modern pipe organ of recognized merit. 

(f) Respondent’s said instrument is 
not comparable in the production of 
pipe organ music to the ordinary 
$10,000 pipe organ, or to pipe organs 
selling for considerably less than that 
sum. 

> > 

PARAGRAPH 9—The-false and mislead- 
ing statements and representations made 
by the respondent, as hereinabove set 
out, in offering for sale and selling its 
musical instruments known as_ the 
“Hammond organ” were calculated to, 
and had, and now have, the tendency 
and capacity to deceive and mislead a 
substantial portion of the purchasing 
— into the mistaken and erroneous 
belief that said representations are true 
and into the purchase of respondent's 
instruments as a result of such beliefs. 
As a result of said respondent's false 
and misleading advertising and repre- 
sentations as above set out, trade in 
organs has been diverted unfairly to 
respondent from those of its competi- 
tors who are engaged in the business of 
making, distributing and selling pipe 
organs in commerce among and _ be- 
tween the various states of the United 
States and in the District of Columbia, 
who do not promote or attempt to pro- 
mote the sale thereof by false and mis- 
leading advertising and representations. 


> > 
ConcLusion—The above and _fore- 
going acts, practices and representa- 
tions of the respondent have been, and 
are, all to the prejudice and injury of 
the public and of respondent’s competi- 
tors as aforesaid, and have been, and 
are, unfair methods of competition ia 
commerce in violation of the Federal 

Trade Commission act. 








HAROLD GLEASON RECITAL 
ROCHESTER SUMMER EVENT 


Harold Gleason of the Eastman 
School of Music made a noteworthy 
event of the summer at Rochester of 
the second in a series of concerts under 
the school’s auspices when he played 
and lectured on the evening of July 7. 
The performance took place in Kil- 
bourn Hall and Mr. Gleason’s program 
consisted of the following: Ciacone in 


E minor, Buxtehude; Rondo, “Soeur 
Monique,” Couperin: “Grand Jeu,” Du 
Mage; “Allein Gott in der Hoh sei 


Ehr,” Bohm; Toccata, Frescobaldi; 
Suite in F, Corelli, followed by this 
Bach program: Fugue in E flat (“St. 
Anne”); Chorale Prelude, “Come, Re- 
deemer of Our Race”; Allegro from 
Concerto in G; Adagio from Third 
Sonata; Passacaglia in C minor. 

As Stewart B. Sabin, one of the 
Rochester critics, wrote: “It is quite an 
achievement to turn a summer organ 
recital into a demonstration of a thesis, 
make a program to furnish proof and 
make it of music that is also good to 
hear; then play it with sympathy and 
skill that kept the performance vital. 
Something like this Harold Gleason did 
last night. He told his hearers in Kil- 
bourn Hall that music of all the com- 
posers on the first section of his pro- 
gram was known to Bach; some of it 
Bach copied and plainly studied. And 
it was amply proved that Bach had 
good models to work with and from. 
The Bach section of the program last 
night showed how good use that com- 
poser made of them.” 

————_4 


—_——- 
Organ Events in Germany. 

Dr. Wilhelm Middelschulte of Chi- 
cago writes from Munich under date 
of July 10 that a splendid organ recital 
by Otto Dunkelberg that morning was 
the opening event of “The Day of Art.” 
The recital was broadcast by Mr. Dun- 
kelberg, organist of the Passau Cathe- 
dral, where he plays the world-famous 
Steinmeyer organ described several 
years ago in THE Diapason. Dr. Mid- 
delschulte was heard at Hamm, in 
Westphalia, June 28 in a Bach pro- 
gram before a large audience. From 
Munich he was going to Italy and ex- 
pected to play later in the Kreuzkirche 
in Dresden. Sept. 9 he and Mrs. Mid- 
delschulte plan to sail for the United 
States on the Europa. 


DR. JAMES T. QUARLES 





WHEN THE CHICAGO MusIcAL COLLEGE 
conferred on James T. Quarles, A. A. 
G. O., the degree of doctor of music at 
its June commencement, as reported in 
Tue Diapason last month, the Univer- 
sity of Missouri organist and educator 
received his second doctor’s hood. In 
1926 the degree was bestowed on him 
by the Denver College of Music. In 
the citation for the Chicago degree Dr. 
Quarles was paid this tribute: “To 
James T. Quarles, in recognition of a 
singularly happy union of the qualities 
of the scholar, teacher, organist, choral 
conductor and administrator, whereby 
he has made an important contribution 
to the advancement of music.” 

To organists Dr. Quarles has been 
known for years, not only through his 
present connection with the University 
of Missouri, but through his long serv- 
ice on the faculty of Cornell University, 
where he gave recitals that made him 
nationally known. Mr. Quarles was 
born in St. Louis Nov. 7, 1877, and 
achieved fame as a musician there. He 
studied organ with Charles Galloway in 
St. Louis and Widor in Paris and 
theory with Ernest R. Kroeger. In 
addition to holding prominent church 
positions he was dean of the depart- 
ment of arts at Lindenwood College 
from 1903 to 1912. He was also or- 
ganist of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra and conductor of the St. Louis 
Choral Art Society. 

In 1913 Mr. Quarles went to Cornell 
and he remained there until 1923. That 
year he was called to the University of 
Missouri, where he has been professor 
of music, organizing the school of fine 
arts at the university in 1924. He is 
also organist of the large Missouri 
Methodist Church, presiding over a 
four-manual Skinner organ. 

While president of the Missouri Music 
Teachers’ Association Dr. Quarles se- 
cured the accrediting of applied music 
in the public schools. At the Univer- 
sity of Missouri he has successfully 
sponsored and maintained a splendid 
concert series. Throughout his career 
Mr. Quarles has occupied prominent 
and responsible positions in both the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music and the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association. For four years he 
was president of Sinfonia, national hon- 
orary music fraternity. 














FRAZEE ORGANS 


favorably known 


‘or 
FRAZEE TONE 
FRAZEE ORGAN COMPANY 
Everett, Mass. 




















M. P. MOLLER, INC. 


will build three-manual organ 
for the new 


CHRIST REFORMED 
CHURCH 


Hagerstown, Maryland 





This instrument will replace 
a two-manual Moller organ 
installed in the original church 
in 1899, and will be the thirty- 
fourth Moller organ placed in 
Hagerstown churches, resi- 


dences, funeral homes, etc. 


We have frequently men- 
tioned the “repeat” orders we 
have received as the best 
proof of the satisfaction given 
by Moller organs in the past, 
and we feel a pardonable 
pride in the fact that every 
pipe organ in Hagerstown, 
and also in Washington Coun- 
ty, of which it is the county seat, 
was built by Moller. This 
record contradicts a well- 
known proverb. 


The Moller standard of high- 
est-class mechanisms, artistic 
tone and honest and cour- 
teous treatment is the answer. 
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Skidmore College 
Emphasizes Training 
of Woman Organists 


An important center for the cultiva- 
tion of organ music and the training 
of young women as organists has been 
built up in the last few years at Skid- 
more College, a modern vocational col- 
lege for women, situated in Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., one of the famous health 
resorts of the nation. The training in 
organ has been considerably extended 
until now the. college offers a complete 
major course leading to a bachelor of 
science degree, with a major in organ. 

Stanley E. Saxton, concert organist 
and composer, is in charge of the organ 
work and, in addition to the courses 
offered under his direction, he has pre- 
sented an annual series of historical re- 
citals calculated to acquaint the students 
with the best organ music. One series 
presented the complete works of Wi- 
dor; another the complete works of 
Franck. A year ago in a series of 
eleven lecture-recitals Mr. Saxton pre- 
sented the principal works for the organ 
from the pre-Bach period up to and 
including composers of the modern 
school. 

The organ major course requires ap- 
proximately sixty hours’ credit in tech- 
nical study, including organ technique 


and interpretation; counterpoint and 
fugue writing; history of music; har- 
mony; composition; choral conducting, 


and a special course in liturgical music 
which is designed to acquaint the stu- 
dent with all the problems of the church 
organist and director. At the discre- 
tion of the student, she may take spe- 
cial courses in preparation for the ex- 
aminations of the American Guild of 
Organists. Besides the regular major 
course in organ, a combination course 
leading to a bachelor of arts degree 
with a major in organ may be arranged 
by the student. In that case the organ 
can be carried on with a full course 
in a liberal arts department. 

The facilities at the college for pence: 


ager 





ORGAN AND PIANO STUDIO AT SKIDMORE COLLEGE 


tice include a large four-manual Austin, 
a two-manual Moller and a three-man- 
ual Wicks—all of the most modern de- 


sign, offering variety as to consoles and 
sizes. 

The cut appearing on this page 
shows Mr. Saxton’s studio, with its 


two-manual Moller organ and a grand 
piano. The Skidmore College organ 
is a large four-manual. Developed from 
a rebuilt Roosevelt, it has gone through 
all phases of revision and revoicing. So 
far it has a console by Austin, an anti- 
phonal division by Hillgreen-Lane, a 
great organ and diapason chorus by 
Moller, various Skinner accessories 

Roosevelt chests in two divisions, va- 
rious ranks of pipes by Gutfleisch & 
Schopp, and a 16-ft. diapason by Estey 

while the accessories companies, such 
as Reisner, Organ Supply and others. 
are well represented. 
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Pipe for pipe, and specification for specification, a Kilgen is no more 
expensive than any other high-quality organ. And in choosing either 
the large cathedral type Kilgen or the New Petit Ensemble, the buyer 
has the satisfaction of knowing that behind his purchase is interna- 
tional prestige, the endorsement of world-famous organ masters, and 
a record of permanent satisfaction. ... When the building of an organ 
is placed in the hands of the Kilgen Brothers you have the assurance 
that the organ will be a distinctive artistic success. 
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Choir an on the Wing. 
William Ripley Dorr received a tele- 
phone call from Metro-Goldwyn-Maver 
officials in Omaha, June 28, requesting 
that Raymond Chace, 13-year-old so- 
prano soloist of St. Luke’s Choristers, 
Long Beach, Cal., be sent immediately 
to Omaha to record some solos and be 
photographed in a new picture, “Boys’ 
Town,” being filmed near there. Mr. 
Dorr repiled that Raymond was being 
featured as soloist with the Choristers 
at a concert in the Redlands Bowl on 
July 1 and could not leave until after 
the concert. Accordingly, Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer sent a studio car to Red- 
lands to pick up the boy after the con- 
cert and whisked him to Burbank, 
where he boarded a sleeper plane for 
Omaha, arriving there the next dav to 
join the company, including Spencer 
Tracy and Mickey Rooney. 


petit & 


You are invited to write for special literature and details on the 
cathedral type Kilgen Organ and the New Petit Ensemble. 


Geo. Kilgen & Son, Fue. 


Established U. 
4010 Union Boulevard 


New York—Los 


5. A., 1851 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Angeles—Chicago—Detroit—Philadelphia—Cincinnati 
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MISS KRIETE WINS HONOR 
AS WRITER OF JUBILEE HYMN 


Miss Alma C. Kriete, Mus. B., of 
Louisville, a member of the Kentucky 
Chapter, A.G.O., was the recipient of 
special honors from the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Reformed Church 
in the United States when a hymn com- 
posed by her was selected from a 
number submitted to be the anniver- 
sary hymn for the semi-centennial cf 
the society. The honor was especially 
fitting as Miss Kriete’s father is a 
veteran minister of the Reformed 
Church, holding a pastorate in Louis- 
ville for many years, and her grand- 
father. the late Dr. Klein, was pastor of 
Zion Reformed Church, of which Miss 
Kriete afterward was organist for fif- 
teen years. 

In anticipation of the jubilee of the 
Woman's Missionary Society of the 


denomination the anniversary hymn 
contest was announced last year. Miss 
Kriete entered the contest at the re 
quest of the Louisville society. She 


Was invited to the celebration at Akron. 
Ohio, in June and was the guest of 
honor at the fellowship dinner which 
opened the society’s convention. On 
this occasion her hymn was sung in 
public for the first time. It was sung 
every day during the convention, always 
to the accompaniment played by Miss 
Kriete. 

Miss Kriete received a large part of 
her training at the Louisville Conserva- 
tory of Music and was an organ pupil 
of W. Lawrence Cook. She received 
the bachelor of music degree in 1929, 
Miss Kriete retired from her position 
at Zion Reformed Church two vears 
ago because of a press of other duties. 


University of Chicago Recitals. 
Half-hour organ recitals are given at the 
Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, at 7 o’clock every eve- 
ning except Saturday and Sunday. The 
organists from July 18 to 22 were: Abra- 
ham Leifer, organist at Temple Judea; 


Frances Biery, Dayton, Ind.; Mario 
Salvador, St. Andrew’s Catholic 
Church, and Hazel Quinney, Univer- 


sity Church of the Disciples. 
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HALL THREE-MANUAL 
FOR NEW YORK CHURCH 


DESIGNED BY S. R. WARREN 


Low Wind Pressures and Unenclosed 
Great Provided, with Stopkey 
Console, in Instrument for the 
First Baptist Church. 


The Hall Organ Company has been 
commissioned to build a three-manual 
organ for the First Baptist Church of 
New York City. The specification was 
drawn up by Samuel R. Warren, tech- 
nical director of the Hall Company, and 
the negotiations wére conducted by 
Edward North, vice-president of the 
New Haven concern. All the wind 
pressures are to be kept low and the 
great will be unenclosed. The console 
is to be of the stopkey type. 

The following stop specification 
shows the tonal resources of the new 


Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Flute Conique, 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Octave, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Super Octave, 4 ft., 32 notes. 

SA tee 

Jacobs: Summer School in August. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Leslie Jacobs 
of Los Angeles will conduct the fourth 
annual session of their summer school 
of church music at the North Congre- 

gational Church, Middletown, Conn., 
Rees 22 to 27. The course offers in- 
tensive training classes in voice, con- 
ducting, phonetics, rehearsal methods 
and childre n’s choir methods, to cover 
church music problems and adequately 
prepare the singer, choir director ani 
organist-director for service in his field 
of endeavor. This year the special 
class in children’s choir methods has 
been added by Mrs. Jacobs. She will 
organize a children’s choir to demon- 
strate her methods. A feature of the 
course is the attention given the in- 
dividual. Mrs. Jacobs is well known 
for her choral work at the Central Con 





In 1903 The First Pres 
byterian Church of 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., pur- 
chased a large two- 


manual ESTEY Organ. 
Now, after thirty-five 








gregational Church, Worcester, Mass. 
For four years she was head of the 
voice department of Bluffton College, 
Bluffton, Ohio. Mr. Jacobs recently 
Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. was called from his post as organist 
Dolce Conique, 8 ft., 73 pipes. and director at Wesley Church, Wor- 
Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. cester, to succeed the late Dr. John 
Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. Smallman as director of the musical 
Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. program of the First Congregational 
Chimes (prepared for). ( ‘hurch of Los | Angeles 

SWELL ORGAN. ee 

(Four-inch wind.) 
Flute Conique, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Geigenprincipal, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Lieblich Flite, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flautina, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tremolo. 


instrument: 
GREAT ORGAN. 
(Three and one-half-inch wind.) 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


years of satisfactory ser- 
vice, the organ is to be 
rebuilt and modernized. 
The contract for the 
work was awarded to 
this company without 










CHOIR ORGAN. 
(Four-inch wind.) 
Viola, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Orchestral Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 





competition. 


St. James’ Church at 
Woonsocket, R. I., has 
purchased a twenty-two 
stop ESTEY which will 
be installed early this 


te fall. 


ee The First Baptist Church, 
Arlington, N. J., will 
install a new ESTEY 
during the month of 
September. 


ESTEY ORGAN 
CORPORATION 


BRATTLEBORO, 
VERMONT 


Fencussios 


Silver F > ft., 73 pipes. 

ie . tt : iy 61 ses Electro-Vacuum Operated Cathedral Chimes, Vibra- 
Whe sale och os BE DERSR: Harps and Harp Celestes—factory assembled 
-remolo. and adjusted. Consult your organ builder. 


PEDAL ORGAN. 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 


(Four-inch wind.) 
Contra Bass, 16 ft., 56 pipes. 


Dr.Caspar Koch 


INSTRUCTOR OF ORGAN, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
AND MUNICIPAL ORGANIST OF THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH 











| Action, as developed 
| by The Wicks Com- 
| pany, is the final 
| stage in the age-long 


evolu tion of organ 


| 
f Mh ii 


yatazte| 
from *895 


Te\\“elgemie 
$ 
organs on your own behalf ‘ A 50, O00 


WICKS ORGANS 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY®*HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS—DEPT. DIA 


| action.’ 





Inspection of the Wicks in Epworth M. E. Church, New Castle, 
Pa., shown above, prompted the above statement by Dr. Koch. 









rT 


This statement, coming from the eminent Dr. 
Koch, is an outstanding tribute to Wicks Direct- 
Electric Action. Although many prominent 
organists concur with Dr. Koch, you are person- 
ally invited to investigate the merits of Wicks 
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Warden 
CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM, F.A.G.O. 


Sub-Warden 
FRANK E. WARD, A.A.G.0. 


General Secretary 
RALPH A. HARRIS, M.S.M., F.A.G.0O. 


General Treasurer 
HAROLD W., FRIEDELL, F.A.G.O. 


General Registrar 
8. LEWIS ELMER, A.A.G.O. 


General Librarian 
JAMES W. BLEECKER, A.A.G.O. 
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| OSCAR FRANKLIN COMSTOCK, F.A.G.0. 
| HUGH MCAMIS, F.A.G.0O. 
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| THE REV. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, D.D. 
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Council 
SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, A.G.0O., F.A.G.O. 
CHARLES O. BANKS, F.A.G.0. 
SETH BINGHAM, F.A.G.O. 
LILIAN CARPENTER, F.A.G.O. 
MARION CLAYTON, M.S.M. 
MARY ARABELLA COALE, A.A.G.0. 
NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT, F.A.G.0. 
GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, F.A.G.0O. 
VERNON DE TAR, F.A.G.O. 
CHARLES HEINROTH, MUS. DOC. 
CHANNING LEFEBVRE, MUS. DOC., F.A.G.0O. 
HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN, MUS. DOC., F.A.G.O. 
WILLARD I, NEVINS, F.A.G.O. 
T. TERTIUS NOBLE, MUS. DOC. 
HUGH PORTER, F.A.G.O. 
G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS, F.A.G.O. 
FRANK L. SEALY, A.G.O., F.A.G.0. 
GEORGE W. VOLKEL, MUS. BAC., F.A.G.O. 
MORRIS W. WATKINS, M.S.M., A.A.G.O. 
DAVID MCK. WILLIAMS, MUS. DOC., F.A.G.0. 
R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, A.G.0O., F.A.G.0. 
FRANK WRIGHT, MUS. BAC., A.G.O. 








DEANS OF CHAPTERS AND REGENTS OF BRANCH CHAPTERS 


Arkansas—Mrs. Irene M. Mathis. 

Atlantic City—A. E. Weeden. 

Binghamton—Michael L. Harendza. 

Buffalo—DeWitt C. Garretson, A.A.G.O. 

Lockport Branch (Buffalo)—Harland W. D. 
Smith. 

—— _ Branch (Buffalo)\—Walter H. 


Oamisn—Rowiand Ricketts. 

Cedar Rapids—Marjorie Hungerford. 
Central California—T. Harold Grimshaw. 
Central Missouri—Nesta L. Williams, F.A.G.O. 
Central New Jersey—Mrs. John A. Peterson. 
Central New York—J. Lawrence Slater. 

Central Ohio—Gertrude Schneider. 

Central Tennessee—Paul L. McFerrin. 
Chesapeake—Katharine BE. Lucke, F.A.G.O. 
Delaware—Firmin Swinnen. 

District of Columbia—Walter H. Nash, bes .G.0. 
Eastern New York—J. Stanley Lansing, A.A.G.O. 
East Tennessee—Mrs. D. G. Stout. 
Erie—Charles H. Finney, A.A.G.O. 
Florida—Margaret W. Dow, F.A.G.O. 
Jacksonville Branch (Florida)—Mrs. 


shop. 
Orlando Branch (Florida)—Walter Kimble. 


Turner 


St. Petersburg Branch (Florida)—Mrs. F. H. 
Broadfield. 
Tallahassee Branch 
Dow, F. 0. 
Tampa Branch (Florida)—Mrs. 


Manus. 
Fort Worth—W. Glen Darst. 
Georgia—Emilie Parmalee, A.A.G.O. 
Harrisburg—Mrs. John R. Henry. 
Hartford—Elsie J. Dresser, F.A.G.O0 
Illinois—Whitmer Byrne. 
Indiana—Cheston L. Heath 
DePauw Branch FE aed Tritt. 
Kansas—Irving D. Bartley, F.A.G.O 
Kansas City—Mrs. Edna Scotten Billings. 
Lehigh Valley—Frank Graver. 
Lincoln—Donald D. Kettring. 
Long Island—Luis Harold Sanford, A.A.G.O. 
Los Angeles—Alexander -Schreiner, A.A.G.O. 
Louisiana—Mrs, Carruth Jones. 
Louisville—Archibald D. Jonas. 
Macon—Fannie Matthews. 
Maine—Alfred Brinkler, F.A.G.0., A.R.C.O. 
Bangor Branch (Maine)—Mrs. Grace B. Howes. 
Massachusetts—Homer P. Whitford, F.A.G.O. 
Miami—Mrs. Gertrude T. Baker. 


(Florida)—Margaret W. 
Leonard Mc- 


Michigan—Grace M. Halverson, A.A.G.O. 

Minnesota—Frederick W. Mueller, A.A.G.O, 

Missouri—C. Albert Scholin, M.M. * 

Monmouth—Abbie Strickland. 

Nebraska—Mrs, Flora ae D taaaaaal 

New Haven—H. Frank Boz, 

New Jersey—Russell Snively Gilbert, State Dean. 

North Carolina—Eugene Craft. 

North Texas—Mrs. A. H. Mahaffey. 

Northern California—Harold Mueller, F.A.G.O. 

Northern Ohio—Henry F. Anderson, F.A.G.O. 

a oor Branch (Northern Ohio)—Mrs. Ethel K. 
Arndt. 

Youngstown pee (Northern Ohio)—Walter 

rst, AA 
Northeastern Pennsylvania—Helen Bright Bry- 


a Marie M. Hine, A.A.G.0. 

Oklahoma City—Edward A. Flinn 

Southwest Branch (Oklahoma City)—Mrs. DN; 
Gilliland. 

Oregon—Lauren B. Sykes, A.A.G.0O. 

Pasadena—Loren W. Adair. 

Pennsylvania—Harry C. Banks, Jr., A.A.G.O. 

Rochester—Austin F. Grab. 

Rocky Mountain—Mrs, Thomas R. Walker. 


Rhode Island—George W. Stanley, Jr. 

Sacramento—Mrs. Zue G. Pease. 

San Diego—Royal A. Brown. 

San Jose—Theresa C. M. Antonacci. 

South Carolina—Russell Broughton, F.A.G.O. 

South Shore—M. Eva Wright. 

Southern Arizona—John M. McBride. 

Southern Ohio—Edward G. Mead, F.A.G.O. 

Staten Island—Carlos F, Newman, A, T. C. L. 

Tennessee—Adolph Steuterman, F.A.G.0. 

Texarkana—Mrs, William Hibbitts, 

Texas—Mrs. Ernest Peoples. 

Union-Essex—W, Norman Grayson. 

Utah—Frank W. Asper, Mus. D., F.A.G.O. 

Vermont-New Hampshire—Harold Frantz, 

Virginia—L. E. Weitzel. 

Petersburg Branch (Virginia) —Emily B. Mason 

Western Iowa—Sara Hanson. 

Western Michigan—Harold Tower. 

Western Pennsylvania—Edgar Bowman. 

Western re M. Seely, 

Wilkbes-Barre—Mrs. B. Aubrey Ayre 

Hazelton — (Wilkes- Barre)—-George F. 
Schwartz, 

Wosensie- hve Knudson. 

York—Mrs. Miriam E. Baumgardner. 








Aid for Dr. Schweitzer’s Work. 

Those who treasure their volumes of 
the Widor-Schweitzer edition of Bach 
do not need to be reminded of his pio- 
neer hospital work among the natives 
of West Africa. Following the visit 
last spring of Mme. Schweitzer to 
America a suggestion came from the 
warden that we express our deep in- 
terest in his unique service by send- 
ing a contribution toward its support. 
Several of our members have already 
responded, and chapters in California, 
Pennsylvania and New York have sent 
their share. But we hope to double 
the amount already received. Will those 
who would like their names to be as- 
sociated with this gesture please make 
their checks payable to the American 
Guild of Organists, addressing the un- 


dersigned at headquarters? We hope 
to send the sum collected, with the 


names of those contributing, early in 
the fall. 
ReGInALp L. McALt, 
Treasurer, Albert Schweitzer Fund. 
fe 


Passes Choirmaster Examination. 


In the announcement of successful 
candidates in the July issue, the fact 
that Walter Hewitt of Maplewood, 

J., passed the tests for the choirmaster 
certificate was omitted. 


fe 


Central Ohio Chapter. 

The final meeting of the Central Ohio 
Chapter for the season was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Wilson, 
Columbus, May 9. A supper was served 
to members and guests, after which 
Mrs. Mary R. Walton led the group in 
singing. Mrs. Fred Saumenig announced 
a model wedding presented by Guild 
members, which provided much merri- 
ment for those present. The guests 
then adjourned to the music-room, 
where a business meeting and discus- 
sion of next year’s work was held. Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Bailey favored the 
organists with two-piano numbers 
which were enthusiastically received. 

The following officers for 1938-39 
were elected: 

Dean—Gertrude Schneider. 

Sub-dean—Edith Pedrick. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mabel 
Poppleton. 

Registrar—Mrs. Alwin Eide. 

Treasurer—Mrs. H. P. Legg. 

Librarian—Byrdie Lindsey. 

Mrs. Atwin Ee, Registrar. 
fens 
Arkansas Chapter. 

A large group of members and inter- 
ested friends met in Little Rock June 8 
for the concluding meeting of the sea- 
son. A buffet luncheon was served at 
the residence of the dean, Mrs. Irene 
M. Mathis. Miss Alice Brookfield, pi- 
anist, was guest soloist and was heard 
in the Busoni arrangement of Bach’s 


Toccata and Fugue in C major and the 
G minor Ballade by Chopin. The dean 
reviewed the activities of the chapter 
for the last two years. 

The following members were nomi- 
nated for office: Miss Kate Bossinger, 
dean; John Summers, sub-dean; Mrs. 
Patsy C. Farell, secretary; Mrs. Henry 
Harris, treasurer. 

At 3 o'clock Miss Eleanor Klingst, 
organist at the First Lutheran Church, 
played the “Storm King” Symphony 
by Dickinson and at 3:45 we heard 
Mrs. Sidney Nutt of Hot Springs in 
the following program at the First 
Methodist Church: Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Bach; “Dawn,” Jenkins; 
“Dreams,” McAmis; “Will-o’-the- 
Wisp,” Nevin; “Oh, the Lilting Spring- 
time,” Stebbins; Andante Cantabile, 
from Fourth Symphony, Widor; Toc- 
cata in D minor, Nevin; Chorale in E 
major, Franck. 

The meeting closed with a garden 


tea at the home of Mayor and Mrs. 
Overman, 
en 
Missouri Chapter Election. 

At the annual election of the Mis- 
souri Chapter the following officers 
were elected: 

Dean—Henry H. Walser. 

Sub-dean—Christian Hahn. 

Secretary—Wilhelmina Nordman. 

Treasurer—Arthur R. Gerecke. 

Registrar—Elsa Koelling. 

Members of executive committee— 
Herbert Fenton, Anna Louise Petri and 
Howard Kelsey. 

WILHELMINA NorpMAN, Secretary. 

—— 
Indiana Chapter Hears Kraft. 

The 1937-38 season of the Indiana 
Chapter reached its climax with a re- 
cital by Edwin Arthur Kraft, F.A.G.O., 
of Cleveland, May 18. Mr. Kraft was 
honor guest at a dinner preceding the 
recital. Fifty-nine members and guests 











ORGANISTS! 


Why not form a Chapter or a Branch Chapter of 
the Guild in YOUR community? 


There are numerous advantages in organization, and 
the Chapter Committee of the Guild, 1270 Sixth 
Ave., Room 1011, RKO Bldg., New York City, will 


gladly furnish 


the necessary 


information and 


instruction for securing a chapter status. 


WRITE NOW! 








FRANK VAN DUSEN 


Director School of Church and Choir Music—American Conservatory 
Professor of Organ, Piano and Theory—Wheaton College 
Director School of Sacred Music—Presbyterian College of Christian Education 


Address Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Tel.: Webster 0620 
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gathered round the beautifully deco- 
rated tables. Immediately following the 
dinner a short business meeting was 
held and the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: 

Dean—Cheston L. Heath, M.A. 

Sub-dean—Paul R. Matthews. 

Secretary—Mrs. Fred Jefry, B.M. 

Treasurer—Frederick E. Weber. 

Registrar—Mrs. C. A. Brockway. 

_Librarian—Mrs. Howard L. Clip- 
pinger. 

Auditors—Laura E. Brockman and 
Mary L. Gangwer. 

Executive Committee—Pauline Roes, 
Mrs. Roy Burch and E. W. Muhlen- 
bruch. 

At 8:15 in the auditorium of the 
‘{abernacle Presbyterian Church of In- 
dianapolis Mr. Kraft played a strenuous 
recital without interruption. The pro- 
gram numbers for the most part were 
away from the beaten path. Mr. Kraft 
respondéd to the enthusiastic audience 
with “The Ride of the Valkyries” by 
Wagner for an encore. 

Mrs. FRED Jerry, Secretary. 


—_ 
Minnesota Chapter. 

Members of the Minnesota Chapter 
and friends spent an enjoyable Sunday 
afternoon on June 19 as guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul G. Bremer at their sum- 
mer home in Forest Lake, Minn. As 
a part of the afternoon’s entertainment 
the guests participated in composing a 
suitable chime theme as the signature 
for the WTCN church music apprecia- 
tion hour, which programs are under 
the direction of Mrs. Bremer and will 
be featured again this fall. The themes 
submitted by George H. Fairclough, 
F. A. G. O., and Stanley Avery were 
awarded prizes, presented by the hos- 
tess. After a picnic supper the evening 
was devoted to singing by the group 
and impromptu selections on the piano 
and organ were performed by various 
members. Francis Richter, F. A. G. O., 
gave an improvisation on one of the 
chosen chime themes. 

AGNES WUNDERLICH, 
Secretary pro tem. 
ho 


Atlantic City Chapter. 

The Atlantic City Chapter closed the 
season with a picnic June 21 at the 
log cabin camp of the secretary, on the 
lake at Atsion, N. J. After a supper 
served on the porch the members en- 
joyed boating on the lake and games 
in the yard. 

Previous to this the chapter was the 
guest of Miss Elizabeth Zimmerman, 
organist at St. Andrew’s Lutheran 
Church, Atlantic City, May 10, and of 
Leslie Cook, organist and director at 
the First M. E. Church, June 6. On 
both occasions the members inspected 
the organs and enjoyed selections by 
the organists. 

Miva C. Brake, Secretary. 


— 
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News of the American Guild of Organists—Continued 





Offers the Slogan 
“Every Guild Member 
Academic Member” 


[Vert of a paper on the Guild examinations 
presented by the Youngstown organist or 
educator at the regional convention of A.G.C 
chapters at Oberlin, Ohio» June 21.) 


BY HENRY V. STEARNS, F.A.G.O. 

The American Guild of Organists 
was organized April 13, 1896, and as 
first charter was granted Dec. 17 « 
the same year. In this first pte 
tion, effected by 145 organists who 
banded themselves together, provision 
was made for increased membership by 
examination only; in other words, one 
wishing to enter the Guild had to take 
the associate examinations and pass 
them before he could enter the charmed 
portals. After this ordeal was safely 
over he was urged to take the fellow- 
ship examinations and become a full- 
fledged member. There was but one 
center for examinations, New York 
City, the tests were more severe and 
the cost to the candidate was great if 
he had to come any distance for his 
examination. 

It was not until 1909, or thirteen 
years after the Guild was organizéd, 
that the constitution was revised and 
amended to include non-academic mem- 
bers, in the hope that a large per cent 
of the new membership would avail 
themselves of the examinations. The 
classification of “colleague” was estab- 
lished for them. Until this action was 
taken the Guild was a very exclusive 
body indeed, with 145 founders, forty- 
two fellows and 125 associates, a total 
of 312 members, exclusive of honorary 
members. 

Today, as of May 1, the total mem- 
bership of the Guild stands about 3,500, 
of whom 697 are associates and 281 
fellows, a total of 987, or a trifle more 
than twenty-five per cent of the total 
membership. There are ne sarly two and 
one-half times as many associates as 
fellows, which does not speak too well 
for the ambition and scholarship of our 
profession. 

> a 

Has the policy adopted in 1909 been 
a wise one? Is our corporate health 
good when only one-quarter of our 
membership is interested enough in one 
of the fundamental principles of the 
Guild to take the examinations for the 
higher degrees? 

We will admit, frankly, that the ex- 
aminations are not easy and that the 
immediate gain from them is not read- 
ily apparent, but these do not, in our 
opinion, constitute legitimate excuses 
for our failure to take them. Surely, 
if the examinations were easy and the 
examiners lenient, there would be no 
merit in passing them or incentive for 
taking them. It is only as the standard 
of examinations and examiners is rigid- 
ly maintained that they have value at 
all. What is the difficulty, then, with 
our examinations, and why do we have 
to admit that the Guild has been but 
moderately successful in achieving one 
of the principal ends for which it was 
organized? 

Perhaps the first thing we need to 
consider is a mistaken conception of 
the object of the examinations. Let me 
state it this way: The Guild takes it for 
granted that the candidate is a good 
player. This is shown by the com- 
paratively small part of the examina- 
tion time allotted to the performance 
of the assigned pieces, their difficulty 
and the. fact that the majority of points 
in the “tests at the organ” are to be 
won in other ways than in playing the 
required pieces. This, however, is just 
what the average candidate fails to see, 
or, it he does see it, he fails to realize 
its importance and its practical value. 
As a result, after what-is frequently a 
brilliant performance of the required 
pieces, we have amateurish sight-read- 
ing at ridiculously slow fe mpi, modula- 
tions that make one shiver, harmoniza- 
tions that are almost atonal and ultra- 
modern, so completely do they break 
with the accepted canons of harmony; 
transpositions at a laboriously slow rate 
of speed, which bear only the remotest 


resemblance to the example given, and, 


finally, improvisations that are simply 
laughable. 


What is the poor examiner to do? 
If he grades the other tests upon the 
basis of ability shown in the required 
pieces, the total result would be ex- 
pressed frequently in minus figures. 
How far shall he temper justice with 
mercy, recollecting that it may not be 
the fault of the candidate entirely, but 
that some of the guilt may lie at the 
door of the teacher? His whole expe- 
rience as an organist, and the reverence 
he bears for his own degrees, won in 
similar examinations, teach him the 
supreme importance of the tests the 
candidate has regarded so lightly. His 
memory recalls times without number 
in his work in church when the abili- 
ties so thoughtlessly rejected by the 
candidate—that is, those of improvisa- 
tion, transposition or modulation—have 
saved an important service from disas- 
ter, or where the ability to read many 
different staves at sight has proved in- 
valuable in choir rehearsal. Shall he 
consider the brilliance of the playing 
of the required pieces and overlook the 
egregious weakness of the musician- 
ship shown, or shall he recognize that 
any candidate, no matter how brilliant 
his playing, whose work in the other 
tests reveals unsound musicianship is 
unworthy of either of the degrees, and 
send the candidate back for further 
study? 


~-+ 


Perhaps the whole question centers 
about the character of the tests, the 
purpose of the ee ge ag IE the 
very thing for which the Guild itself 
was organized. Let us face the ques- 
tion fairly and try to answer it truth- 
fully. What should be the aim of the 
teacher in the preparation of an organ 
pupil? To judge from the perform- 
ance of the majority of the candidates 
in the examinations, the answer should 
be “to prepare him for a career as a 
concert organist.” But of the thou- 
sands of organ students in this country 
how many show enough promise to 
justify such training, and of those wha 
achieve something like a concert or- 
ganist’s skill, how many earn a living 
at it? I do not need to answer these 
questions; your own experience answers 
them for me. 

This does not mean that we should 
slight the solid training in playing 
which is, and must be, the firm founda- 
tion on which the organist’s art rests, 
but that we should strive to broaden 
and deepen it by an adequate teaching 
of these other, at present somewhat 
neglected, subjects. These things the 
Guild recognizes and rewards by the 
nature of the examinations and the 
values it places upon the different por- 
tions of the tests. 

Perhaps we need, as organists, to 
revise our own standards of church 
musicianship. Is it possible that we 
have been allowing the emphasis to fall 
upon wrong elements? As loyal mem- 
bers of the Guild you all read Tue 
Diapason and, I hope, find as much 
pleasure and profit in “The Free Lance” 
column as I do. Dr. Macdougall was 
one of the founders of the Guild and 
his long years of experience as an or- 
ganist, composer for the organ, teachet 
of organ and head of the music depart- 
ment at Wellesley College have added 
great wisdom to his remarkable native 
gifts. Read what he says about the 
province and nature of both prelude 
and postlude in “The Free Lance.” You 
may not agree with him, upon first con- 
sideration, but think it over carefully 
before you decide against him and see 
if there is not a great deal of common 
sense in what he writes. If he is right, 
it is not the brilliantly-plaved prelude 
and the concert-like postlude which 
stamp an organist as a church musician, 
but the fine sense for the service, 
smooth modulations, interesting and in- 
telligent improvisations, well-played ac- 
companiments, understanding of pur- 
pose and meaning of the hymns—in 
short, the ability to take somewhat dis- 
jointed fragments of our church serv- 
ices and mold them into a deeply rever- 
ent and worshipful whole. These are 
the things which the Guild examina- 
tions exalt and the very things which 


cause the downfall of most of the can 
didates. 

But as many of our members say: 
“IT know I could pass the tests at the 
organ, but I never could pass all that 
terrible paper work.” To this we an- 
swer that the ability to pass the paper 
tests and the ability to pass the tests 
at the organ are but different aspects of 
the same problem. They carry, in the 
paper work, but a step farther along 
the lines of pure learning, the problems 
which have been solved in a practical 
way at the organ. To pass them re- 
quires a_ well-rounded musician, 
equipped and ready for his work. 

o o- 


Again, the argument is advanced that 

if one knows and can do all these things 
there is no virtue in taking the exami- 
nations and receiving the degree. This 
is somewhat more difficult to answer, 
as it brings us face to face with the 
fundamental philosophy of today, 
“What do I get out of it?” The first 
thing that suggests itself is the answer 
that, however sure you may be of your- 
self, it is never proved until you have 
met and satisfied a regularly-consti- 
tuted and unprejudiced board of judg- 
ment. The second answer just as ob- 
viously refers to the satisfaction which 
lies in public recognition of good work 
well done. But both of these are of 
little avail against such questions as 
“Will my church committee raise my 
salary if I pass?” “Am I more likely 
to obtain a position with the degree 
than without?” 

Of course, indirectly, one could an- 
swer both of these questions in the 
affirmative, for the very qualities which 
would cause one to pass his examina- 
tions would recommend him to a church 
committee for an increase in salary and 
engagement as organist, but to say that 
the degrees themselves were responsible 
for such advancements would be hyper- 
bole. 

> o 

More remote is the time when the 
answer to these questions can be given 
in the affirmative directly. It is a 
pla titu de that “in union there is 
strength,” but such eager ome often are 
surprisingly apt. The Guild has em- 
barked upon a campaign for the benefit 
of its members and of the profession at 
large. Without embracing some of the 
more objectionable features of the trade 
unions, it is constantly urging more 
adequate recompense for the organist’s 
work and recognition for him as a co- 
worker with the minister instead of a 
“hired hand,” and it has drawn up and 
publicized a code of ethics and is urg- 
ing strict observance of the provisions 
of this code upon its members. 

But what-does all of this have to do 
with the examinations? Just this: The 
Guild was organized, among other pur- 
poses, to hold such examinations and 
to award degrees. This is a major 
object of the organization. As we mag- 
nify the degrees we strengthen the or- 
ganization and bring nearer the time 
when the Guild will be powerful enough 
to influence even church music com- 
mittees. 

The question is not one of immediate 
returns, then, but of something in the 
nature of an investment for future bene- 
fits. Life insurance means compara- 
tively little to the person who carries 
it; its benefits are in the future, for 
others; yet there are few today who 
do not realize that life insurance is an 
we necessity. So it is with the 

Guild and with the examinations. What 
we are doing today may not mean so 
much for us, but it is an investment 
for the future—for the time when the 
Guild shall be truly a nationwide, pow- 
erful organization, when to hold the 
academic certificates will mean recog 
nition of one’s high standing as a 
musician, recognition which will ex- 
press itself in higher remuneration, 
greater security in position and, per 
haps. in making a Guild certificate ulti 
mately a requirement fora position 


Does this sound like a dream, a fairy 


tale told at bedtime to lull good little. 


children to sleep? Perhaps so, yet we 
believe it can be realized; but only as 
we magnify the scholastic standing of 
the Guild by presenting ourselves for 
examination, not for what we can get 


out of it, but for what we can put into 
it—for the future. 

The social life of the Guild is im- 
portant; we need to know one another 
better, to fraternize, and by so doing 
to realize that we are a large and im- 
portant group, into whose hands has 
been placed one of the great tasks of all 
time, that of leading the church in wor- 
ship through music in the temples of 
the Most High However much we 
may believe this ourselves, we cannot 
make the world believe it unless we can 
show that our group stands for ever 
higher ideals, that membership in it 
means that one has placed his foot upon 
the first round of a ladder leading ever 
upward in our profession, and that we 
must either climb, by waty of the exami- 
nations, or confess that one lacks either 
ambition or the ability to do so. The 
social life of the other great professions 
is important, but it is their constant 
insistence upon higher and ever higher 
standards of preparation and practice 
which has made the American Bar As- 
sociation and the American Medical 
Association powers in the community, 
without whose approval one may 
scarcely practice today. Why should 
we lag behind this fine pace-setting? 
Why should we, as a group, fail to 
accept the challenge offered by the 
Guild in its examinations, and by so 
doing acknowledge ourselves to be in- 
ferior to our legal and medical brethren? 

e- > 


Would it be well to recommend to 
the council that colleagues be admitted 
for a limited period of membership— 
say for four years—during which time 
they were to prepare for, take and pass 
the examinations, first for the asso- 
ciateship and later the fellowship, fail- 
ure to do this, within the constituted 
time, to cause automatic dropping from 
the membership? This might result in 
decreasing the membership, and hence 
the revenues, for a period, at least, but 
it might, conceivably, result in retain- 
ing the very desirable social features of 
the Guild while bringing the more im- 
portant academic features into their 
proper position. 

I like to think that the name of our 
beloved organization is the American 
Guild of Organists. There are, in the 
word “guild,” certain implications which 
no other name, such as “association,” 
carries. The guild, in olden times, was 
an association of men engaged Ina 
common task, banded together for their 
mutual protection, encouragement and 
advancement in knowledge of their 
chosen activity. There were social 
meetings, there were competitive meet- 
ings, and examinations and terms of 
service were provided for advancement 
from one degree to another. To be a 
guild member in those days was a mark 
of high honor and preferment. Fre- 
quently in those days guilds became 
powerful enough to mold royal dy- 
nasties. 

Let us then be true to the implica- 
tions of our name; while not forgetting 
the social, let us exalt the academic and 
the scholastic. Slogans are the vogue 
of the day. Let me give you one for 
our Guild: “Every Guild member an 
academic member!” 
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News of the American Guild of Organists—continuea 





CALIFORNIA ORGANISTS ATTENDING REGIONAL CONVENTION AT LOS ANGELES IN JUNE 








For Ruilins in AGO. 
and Central Rule of 
Music in Churches 


[Abstract of a paper presented at the 
first regional A. G. O. convention of the 
Pacific Northwest states and British Co- 
lumbia.] 

By HANS HOERLEIN 

More build-up in the A.G.O. appears 
to be a need today. The large field 
served by the middle-ground organist 
needs a lift. In regard to this an article 
of mine appeared in the September, 
1937, issue of THe Diapason. Subse- 
quently fears were expressed that any 
subsidiary ranking would tend to lower 
standards in the A.G.O. Has anyone 
ever been appalled over the practice of 
granting high school diplomas, or the 
elementary college degree? Does any- 
one conclude that this practice hinders 
the pursuit of higher education and its 
advanced degrees? Our schools are 
served by normal school graduates and 
by college graduates. We can provide 
the needs of many churches by a train- 
ing yielding a competent, plain church 
organist—which too many churches do 
not yet have on their organ benches. 

We admit the availability of music 
schools to provide an elementary de- 
gree in music. 3ut it happens that 
music study and organ study are un- 
dertaken in a large way under private 
teachers. Since organ students have 
largely the objective of church playing 
to stimulate application, a setup could 
well be provided to yield a landing 
stage in preparation, designed for the 
requirements which an average church 
organist faces. Really the organist is 
in a class by himself as a musician, and 
he fills a need which stands alone in its 
particular requirements. And churches 
are in many instances served by organ- 
ists who play as an avocation and 
whose music training is a side issue. 

But the discussion of preparation is 
only one phase of a build-up program. 
An organization bringing culture in 
church music to outlying churches— 
na to many city churches as well— 
needs to be developed. We have had 
no zoned surveys to determine the 
number of churches that have organs 
which could be served by a build-up 
program. Chapters could enlarge their 
influence through such an activity. 

Has it ever ocurred to you that a 


phase - build- up might well include 
taking over the administration of the 
music of the church? Railroads do not 
operate the Pullman service of their 
trains. This is done by a separate or- 
ganization specializing in this service. 
It does appear consistent to suggest 
that an organization really qualified to 
handle the music of the church might 
step in and take it over. 

This ambitious program naturally 
would require a poy But it can’t 
be done on the $3 per year now paid 
in by Guild bin Bec You pay more 
to your church, and to your lodges, and 
to your service clubs, and the union 
man pays more to his local, than or- 
ganists pay into the organization de- 
signed to aid them. 

The division of interests between 
railroads and the Pullman operation 
be gan as a battle, but the actual com- 
promise was reached in a simple way. 
The permission of church bodies to 
administer the music of the church 
might be obtained by the Guild. Un- 
questionably such a development would 
bring the improved status the organist 
needs. It would all work toward a 
condition in which more organists would 
actually need to become associates and 
fellows of the Guild to carry on the 
work which churches more and more 
require. 

In this day of communication facili- 
ties we see the centralized production 
and administration of entertainment 
produced in Hollywood and distributed 
among the smallest communities. If 
the small communities depended on 
their local facilities to provide enter- 
tainment we would find as pitiable a 
condition as we find in so many 
churches that function as though the 
facilities of communication had been 
cut off to them. A centralized admin- 
istration of the church’s music is what 
the modern picture calls for. 

The Phi Beta Kappa approach in 
organdom, and stiffer requirements, as 
the sole means to improve the general 
situation over a large field is inadequate. 
We admire the striving for the highest 
in church music, and are inspired by 
the vision of possibly attaining rank 
among the elect, but we need also other 
approaches. If organists would take 
stock of the field for expansion and the 
need that lies so openly before them, 
envisioning the opportunities to ad- 
vance their well-being, and then set to 
work to capitalize the venture, we 
would soon have a different picture 
from the one in which so many organ- 
ists must carry on today. 
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SOG S i bh, 


DES MOINES CHURCH 
BUYS THREE-MANUAL 


CONTRACT GOES TO KILGEN 


Instrument Under Construction for 
Central Presbyterian Will Include 
Some Pipes from the Old 
Organ—The Specification. 


The Central Presbyterian Church ot 
Des Moines, Iowa, has placed an order 
with George Kilgen & Son of St. Louis 
for a three-manual organ. The console 
will be of the stopkey type. While the 
instrument will be new, several ranks 
of pipes from the old organ will be 
incorporated in the new one. The 
negotiations were conducted by the St. 
Paul factory branch of the Kilgen Com- 
pany, and installation is planned for the 
late summer. 

The specifications of this organ are 
as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 
(Five-inch wind.) 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarabella, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Keraulophone, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Chimes (Class A, Deagan). 

SWELL ORGAN. 
(Four-inch wind.) 

Geigen Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Stopped Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Harmonique, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 
(Four and one-half-inch wind.) 

Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Unda Maris, § ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

4 bos DAL ORGAN. 
Wive- inch wind, ) 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 12 pipes. 

sass Flute (Bourdon ext.), 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Gedeckt (from Swell), 8 ft., 32 notes, 
A 
Death of Miss Katherine Gest. 

Miss Katherine Gest, for many years 
a prominent organist of Rock Island, 
Ill, died in that city July 9 at the age 
of 67 years. She had been ill for a 
a at the home of her brother. Miss 
Gest was organist for a long time at 
the Central Presbyterian Church, then 
served in a similar capacity for twenty- 
five years at Broadway, and later at 
the South Park Church. She was an 
active member of the Tri-City Organ- 
ists’ Club and was also interested in the 
former Tri-City Musical Association. 
She was the first secretary and later 
president of the old Rock Island Music 
Club, now the Rock Island Fine Arts 
Club. Miss Gest was also a charter 
member of the Rock Island Woman’s 
Club and was a past president and sec- 
retary of the missionary society of the 
Central Church, which she attended. 
Miss Gest was born July 6, 1871, in 
Rock Island, the daughter of Judge 
W. H. Gest and Eliza Jane Shields. Her 
father was a former member of Con- 
gress. She received her training as an 
organist at Augustana College and at 
Oberlin. 

ee a eee 
Good Season for Kansas Choir. 

The Westminster A Cappella Choir, 
under Dean D. M. Swarthout, at the 
U niversity of Kansas, closed one of the 





LYMAN B. BUNNELL 





organist and 
director at the Congregational Church 
of Naugatuck, Conn., has resigned to 
take the position of minister of music 
at Immanuel Congregational Church, 


Lyman B. BUNNELL, 


Hartford, effective Sept. 1. In his new 
position Mr. Bunnell will have at his 
disposal an Austin organ of sixty-three 
stops and a chorus choir of 150 voices. 

Mr. Bunnell went to Naugatuck in 
1922, immediately after receiving his de- 

gree of bachelor of music at Yale. He 
has attended three summer sessions of 
the Westminster Choir School, study- 
ing under Dr. John Finley Williamson. 
Last year at Princeton Mr. Bunneil 
was awarded the degree of fellow oi 
the Westminster Choir School. 

In 1906 Mr. Bunnell, who has been 
considered an asset to the community 
in many ways, was appointed Boy Scout 
executive of the local council and served 
in this capacity until the merger with 
the Waterbury council in 1936. He is 
a member of the Rotary Club, the 
Chamber of Commerce and of the ex- 
ecutive board of the Red Cross, a di- 
rector of the Y.M.C.A. and chairman 
of the children’s center committee. 





most +: snicenelil years in its history in 
June. The choir this season was en- 
larged to seventy voices and, besides 
appearing every Sunday morning at the 
First Presbyterian Church, gave com- 
plete programs of a cappe lla music at 
Topeka, Kansas City and Haskell In- 
stitute, Lawrence, in addition to five con- 
cert programs in Lawrence. Included in 
the latter were two performances on 
Palm Sunday of the “Passion Cho- 
ralogue” by W. B. Olds, a work dedi- 
cated to Dean Swarthout. The church 
was filled to capacity for each perform- 
ance. The choir has been asked by 
Karl Krueger, director of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic Orchestra, to sing 
the choral parts in a presentation of the 
3eethoven Ninth Symphony next sea- 
son. A performance of the Bach “Mag- 
nificat” with orchestra and soloists also 
is planned. A summer session course 
at the University of Kansas in choral 
repertoire and advanced conducting 
under Dean Swarthout has attracted a 
Beet enrollment. 
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THE HAMMOND DECISION 

At long last the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has handed down its decision in 
the case brought against the Hammond 
Instrument Company, involving claims 
made for the electronic instrument in- 
vented by Laurens Hammond, which has 
been an object of much discussion in the 
organ world for the last three years. 
This may be taken as the last official 
word in an exciting battle of words. 

When the organ historian of A. D. 
2000 records the events of the twentieth 
century he will devote a long and inter- 
esting chapter to the “electrical storm” 
that raged in the 1930s. And no doubt 
he will refer to the controversy just 
adjudicated by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the prolonged trial that pre- 
ceded it as epoch-making developments 
of the century. So far as we know this 
is the first instance in which the govern- 
ment body designated the watchdog 
over business methods has been called 
upon to sit in judgment on an artistic 
of musical tone and we 


as 


issue like that 
may now expect art to have the same 
recourse to the federal tribunals on 


aesthetic matters that is provided for the 
manufacturer of any commodity. 

Benefit should accrue from the ex- 
tended testimony, and arguments and 
briefs, and from the subsequent action of 
a government body not subject to the 
charge having personal prejudices. 
There was every reason why the 
for electronic instruments should 
sifted and judged just as are the claims 
made for toothpastes, cosmetics and hun- 
dreds of other advertised products which 


of 
claims 
be 


make a bid for the patronage of the 
American public. This being the case the 
proceedings have justified the expense 


involved. 

When the controversy over the merits 
and claims of electronics began THE 
DIAPASON advocated evaluation of these 
instruments and welcomed the initiation 
of proceedings by the Federal Trade 
Commission as eminently appropriate. We 
have had enough of ballyhoo. From now 
on let us have facts only, for the sake 
of both sides to what has been an un- 
precedented issue in the history of the 
organ. You cannot kill anything with 
anathemas. If facts will not condemn an 
article, sarcasm will not do it either. 
Likewise, if facts and unexaggerated ad- 
vertising will not sell a product, all the 
claims of the most imaginative high- 
pressure salesmen will not do it for very 
long. 

As was made clear at all hearings, the 
issue as to the right of the Hammond 
Company to call its product an “organ” 
was not involved in the case, the com- 
mission having refused to include this in 
any of the charges filed against the re- 
spondent. Whether you call the various 
electronics “organs” or invent fancy 
names for them is immaterial. There can 
be no possibility of misleading a pur- 
chaser of the most limited intelligence 
with the name “organ” when the manu- 
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facturer makes it plain—yes, even boasts 

that it has no pipes and no wind; but 
call it, say, an “electrobazoo,” if that 
sounds euphonious to you, and tell the 
world that it will produce every sus- 
tained tone and do as much as, or more 
than, any organ can do, and you are 
transgressing. This is apparently the 
government theory, and it is good com- 
mon sense. 

In an age of electric razors and refrig- 
erators, in a time when ersatz is sought 
for everything, it could not be expected 
that the organ would escape. But the 
organ fraternity can demand that sub- 
stitutes be appraised at their true value. 
Electronic instruments have their place. 
This is admitted by organ builders both 
in America and in England who have 
experimented with them and by organ 
experts who see in the adoption of the 
electronic principle possibilities for sup- 
plementing pipe tones. Portability, low 
price and other features have made the 
new instruments popular and have opened 
for them a field of their own which the 
organ builders in the past were not able 
to enter, though now many of them are 
successfully cultivating the market for 
small portable pipe organs. The claims 
of the Hammond Company as to its large 
sales are not to be questioned, but these 
sales, it can be safely asserted, are 95 
per cent to churches and individuals who 
were not potential prospects for pipe 
organs. As several shrewd and success- 
ful organ builders have pointed out, the 
publicity given the electronic controversy 
has stimulated pipe organ sales by mak- 
ing the public “organ conscious’—a con- 
dition devoutly to be wished for. 

All in all, then, organ builders, organ- 
ists and in the end perhaps even inventors 
of electronic instruments made in imita- 
tion of the organ have reason to be satis- 
fied with the order from Washington. 
The air should now be clear. 








SPEAKING OUR LANGUAGE 

Much of the feeling which has accom- 
panied the discussion of electronic in- 
struments and the manner in which they 
have been placed before the public has 
nothing to do with the merits or demerits 
of electrical production of organ tones, 
nor is it a scientific question of har- 
monics. It is a case of a new element 
entering a historic realm of art without 
knowing the language of that art. 

In the thousands and thousands of 
words that have been said and written 
into the record of the Hammond case 
hefore the Federal Trade Commission 
there is evident a confusion of tongues 
that made of it a veritable Babel. To 
put it in modern terms, it has been a 
psychological problem as much as a musi- 
cal. We run across this at every hand. 
Persons interested primarily in sales have 
tried to make even organists believe that 
one can do now by means of electricity 
and loud-speaker everything the finest 
and most costly organ can do. This has 
been the line of talk of those who not 
only do not know the organ, but who go 
on the presumption that nobody else 
knows anything about it. 

We have an example of unfamiliarity 
with the organ language in the brief of 
the eminent counsel for the Hammond 
in the case just brought to a close when 
he ventured to prophesy that at a not far- 
distant date the building of pipe organs 
would be “as live a business as that of 
making and selling kerosene lamps.” In 
the same class fall claims of enormous 
sales. Great promotional campaigns never 
have had a place in the handling of ar- 
tistic instruments—or anything else that 
is artistic. Is it any wonder that this 
psychology aroused those who have de- 
voted their lives to the organ? To class 
them with persons who in an earlier day 
would have avoided bathtubs and electric 
light is akin to paying a similar compli- 
ment to art connoisseurs who distinguish 
between a great painting and a copy. 

There is one important lesson to be de- 
rived from the entire controversy; it is 
that art and commercialism do not mix. 
The policies that win in the manufacture 
of automobiles simply do not fit into the 


field of 
organ 


the. organ. You can’t unite the 

builders into a great syndicate ; 
you cannot make all organs 
one pattern, tonally or mechanically ; 
you need not try to seize the organ busi- 
ness of the world by air raids on the 
industry; you cannot bulldoze or cajole 
organists into accepting artistic standards 
contrary to their training, or herd them 
into a mob that shouts “Heil!” because 
a few are doing it. As the attorney for 
the Hammond Company states in his 
brief, quoted in THE D1ApAson in May, 
“to understand the reasons for the testi- 
mony of a number of the musician wit- 
nesses, one must understand their back- 
ground and psychological and subcon- 
scious reactions. Many of the witnesses 
who testified were of high caliber and 
had devoted most of their lives to their 
art. This is particularly true of the pipe 
organists, who could not haye attained 
proficiency in their art without constant 
devotion to it. These musicians, as the 
idea is frequently expressed, became 
slaves to their art.” 

Amen! Mr. Williams has expressed 
it very well. But we are not all as re- 
actionary as he may believe; we merely 
insist on following the advice of Scrip- 
ture to “prove all things and hold fast 
that which is good,” in respect to elec- 
tronic organs and any other invention. 

The men who have made even modest 
fortunes in building organs can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand; a few men 
of means from time to time have invested 
large sums in the business and have 
reaped as their profit only gratification 
of an artistic urge; the voicer and action 
man earn little more than an ordinary 
mechanic, but they take pride in their 
craftsmanship; few organists make 
enough money to break into the society 
columns, but they seem contented with 
their humble lot; attempts at mass pro- 
duction of organs have never succeeded. 
When Mr. Roosevelt indulges in pic- 
turesque characterization of “industrial- 
ists” nobody’s ears in the organ profes- 
sion begin to burn. We are slaves to 
our art, as the distinguished attorney 
pointed out. And the same conditions 
exist in the business of making fine 
watches, violins and stained-glass win- 
dows—for the same reasons. The build- 
ing and the playing of organs remain in 
the realm of fine arts. It will be a sad 
day when this no longer can be said. 








MODERN CHOIR BOYS FLY 

While it is true—and every choirmaster 
will agree with us in the statement—that 
choir boys do not sprout wings, they ap- 
parently do fly. It took that enterprising 
organist and trainer of boys, William 
Ripley Dorr, to add this achievement to 
the many others recorded by the lads 
under his tutelage. Mr. Dorr has, in his 
St. Luke’s Choristers of Long Beach, 
Cal., probably the boy choir with the 
largest and most widespread audience, 
through the work they have done for the 
films. A brief news item in this issue 
tells how his soprano soloist had to be 
rushed nearly two-thirds of the way 
across the continent, from Redlands, Cal., 
to Omaha, to sing and be photographed 
for a new moving picture. All of us who 
attend the “movies” have seen or heard 
Dorr’s lads, who have appeared in a num- 
ber of the most famous pictures, and it 
is safe to say that he has set the pace in 
making the whole world—not the church 
only—familiar with boy voices. Our bon- 
net is off to a choirmaster who brings 
name and fame to his organization out- 
side the choir stalls and who can create 
a demand for his boys that makes it 
necessary for them to travel in airplanes. 
May the voices he trains resound long 


and loud in their travels around the 
globe! 








Letters from Our Readers 


Generous Words from Dr. Quarles. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, 
y dear Mr. Gruen- 
stein: I suppose you are used to be- 
ing told how fine THe Drapason is. I 
do remember its humble beginnings. 





You have wrought well and have made 


after 


That Distant tei 
as It Is Recorded in 
The Diapason Files 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, ACCORDING 
to the issue of Aug. 1, 1913— 
Everything was in readiness for the 

convention of the National Association 

of Organists, to be held at Ocean Grove, 

, beginning Aug. 4. Dr. J. Chris- 
topher Marks was president of the as- 
sociation and among those who were 
expected to be heard in recitals were 

T. Tertius Noble, Newton J. Corey of 

Detroit, J. J. Miller of Norfolk, Va., 

and Clifford Demarest of New York. 

The Carl Barckhoff Organ Company 
Pomeroy, Ohio, an old concern 

which had built a large number of 

organs, made an assignment for the 
benefit of its creditors. 

Ernest M. Skinner’s letter to Tur 
DIAPASON expressing regret over the 
action of the console standardization 
committee of the A. G. O. recommend- 
ing the adoption of immovable stop 
combinations elicited a reply from Clit 
ford Demarest warmly defending the 
system by which combination pistons 
did not visibly affect the stops. 

Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield, the Eng- 
lish organist, at that time director of 
music at Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., drew up the specification of 
a four-manual organ to be built for the 
college by M. P. Moller. 

William Benbow gave his first recital 
in Buffalo, soon after having moved to 
that city to take the position at Holy 


Trinity Lutheran Church. 
~~ 


TEN YEARS AGO, ACCORDING TO THE 

issue of Aug. 1, 1928— 

The organ built by G. F. Steinmeyer 
& Co. of Oettingen for the Cathedral 
of Passau, Bavaria, was described. It 
is an instrument of 206 speaking stops 
and 16,105 pipes. 

The ‘first American tour of Fernando 
Germani was announced to begin Oct. 
12 at the Wanamaker Auditorium in 
New York. 

A sketch of the remarkable career of 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer was published on 
the occasion of a recital tour in Eng- 
land made by the organist, surgeon and 
theologian. 

Contracts for four-manual organs 
continued to be the order of the day 
and among the new ones whose specifi- 
cations were published were instru- 


of 


ments for the Horace Bushnell Me- 
morial Hall at Hartford, Conn., by 
Austin; the rebuilt and enlarged in- 


strument for the City Hall at Portland, 
Maine, also an Austin; that for the 
First Baptist Church, Richmond, Va., a 
Skinner: a Kimball for Temple B’Nai 
srith, Los Angeles, Cal.; an Austin 
for the Masonic Temple at Providence, 
R. I., and another Austin for St. Paul's 
Methodist Church at Muskegon, Mich. 
This was in addition to a number of 
outstanding three-manual instruments. 








a valuable and distinctive contribution 
to organ and church music standards in 
America, and are therefore worthy oi 
congratulations and commendations. 
Faithfully yours, 
James T. QUARLES. 
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Thank You, Faithful Constituent! 

Bridgeport, Conn., June 27, 1938.— 
Tue Drapason, Chicago, Ill. Gentle- 
men: I enclose renewal of my sub- 
scription to THE Drapason for another 
year. This will be my twenty-fifth year 
as a subscriber. 

In all these years I feel that I have 
received many times the cost of the 
subscriptions. I have all the copies, 
and they are kept where they will be 
instantly available for reference (and 
they are referred to very often). 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Encar J. AITKEN. 
te > 
Fragrant Bouquet for Dr. Thompson. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., June 30, 1938.—Hi— 
Ye Ed: My gratitude to THe Diapason! 
Just fine-toothcombed Thompson’ s two 
stickfuls for profitable items, and found 
ten I’m adding to our Calvary library. 

Write you this not because Harold 
of the Dark Tower occasionally gives 
me a good adjective, but because he is 
informative. 

When death comes to us may we all 
“Die-a-pacin’”! lways, 

Harvey B. GAut. 
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The Free Lance 


By HAMILTON C. MACDOUGALL, 
Mus. D. ae University), A. G. O., 
A. R. O., Professor Emeritus, 
Gv aiestes College 





Paul Robeson has attempted some- 
thing this early summer that does credit 
to his business sense and his wide 
social sympathy. He realizes that in 
the suburbs of London there are thou- 
sands who, knowing him only in the 
films, have never seen him in his proper 
person. They are unable to attend the 
concerts in Queén’s Hall or in the 
Albert Hall. So he has made up his 
mind that these people shall see and 
hear him in the flesh; he has arranged 
a tour of theaters or cinemas in the 
London suburbs, up to twenty miles 
outside London. Paul Robeson is a fine 
artist and can do much good in this 
way for music. 

> o 

There has been a discussion in some 
of the musical journals regarding the 
better way of directing a church choir, 
whether by the organist or by a singer. 
The balance of favor seemed to lie with 
a singer as choirmaster. I imagine that 
organists, as they run, would not agree 
with that; on the whole we consider 
ourselves much _ better musicians than 
the singers, and therefore think we are 
better qualified to direct them. I will 
go farther and say that in all my ex- 
perience of church choirs I found only 
one singer that I considered my equal 
in musicianship, and that was that ad- 
mirable tenor, J. C. Bartlett. I never 
think of him without a spiritual gesture 
of thankfulness for the memory of him, 

It used to be said in the time of 
Dudley Buck (1839-1909), John : 
Paine (1839-1906), S. B. W hitney (1842- 
1914), S. P. Warren (1841-1915), and 
I might easily mention a score of others, 
that the church organist was the cream 
of the musical profession. He dealt in 
preludes and fugues and knew all about 
harmony and counterpoint. This of 
course did not apply to the garden va- 
riety of church organist, who was in- 
nocent of musical theory, had _ little 
technique or sense of rhythm, and 
would hold up the choir maybe in the 
middle of a word while he fumbled 
around for a needed stop. Yes, sir-ee! 
And some of these fellows still exist. 

I wonder if we thought too well of 
ourselves. Are singers nowadays better 


qualified as choirmasters? 
“Aha!” said U aie Mo, as he strode 
into the studio the other morning, of 
course without knocking. ‘Verify your 
quotations! Caught you again!” 


“What do you mean, ‘caught you 
again’?” said I. 

“What do you mean by misquoting 
Emerson, young man? The great Con- 
cord philosopher in his ‘Social Aims’ 
said: ‘Do not say things. What you 
are stands over you the while, and 
thunders so loud that I cannot hear 
what you say to the contrary.’ In the 
June Free Lance you made him say: 


‘What care I what you say when what 
you are is thundering in my ears.’ ” 

“Mo, you are right, I’m guilty.” 

Surely, let us all verify our quota- 
tions. 

ao > 

Ministers announce the number of the 
hymn and sometimes give the name of 
the tune, if a change from the asso- 
ciated tune is made. Why do they not 
announce the name of the anthem sung 
by the choir, together with the words 
(author of words or place in the Bible) 
and composer of the music? There are 
several advantages in this: The minis- 
ter is thus associated with a part of the 
service as sponsor, the words will re- 
ceive their rightful emphasis as a part 
of the music, and they thus become 
understood by the congregation. 

A long time ago I attended a service 
at the City Temple (London) and Dr. 
Joseph Parker (1830-1902), a celebrated 
preacher of the day, was in the pulpit. 
E. Minshall was the organist, and there 
was a chorus choir. The anthem was 
an arrangement of the “Prayer” from 
Rossini’s “Moses in Egypt.” with 
adapted words, published by Novello. 
In my salad days I occasionally used 
it for the quartet in the Central Baptist 
Church, Providence; times have changed 
and it would now be frowned upon. 
However, Minshall’s choir sang it well. 
Before the concluding bars on the 


organ could be heard Dr. Varker rose 
and said: “Our friends have transported 
us into heaven. Will they not sing 
again?” It we is sung again! An encore 
in church service is somewhat unusual, 
although many an organist as old as 
am could give a parallel example. 

Dr. Parker had one peculiarity: When 
he arrived at the “amen” in his prayer 
he paused, shaking his head gently 
several times as if shaking out the 
word. 

> > 

The organ played a part in the fes- 
tival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music this year; on June 
2, in Broadcasting House, two pieces 
from Olivier Messiaen’s “La Nativiteé 
du Seigneur” were performed by the 
composer, organist at Sainte-Trinité in 
Paris and a professor in the Schola 
Cantorum. 

> > 

The many friends, pupils and admir- 
ers of Marcel Dupré ought to read a 
most entertaining account of him by Mrs. 
A. M. Henderson (Musical Opinion, 
June). When the Duke of Windsor 
(formerly Edward VIII.) was married 
at the Chateau Condé Dupré was the 
organist. It seems that M. Bedaux, 
friend of the duke and of Dupré, wished 
the engagement to be strictly a pro- 
fessional one, but with “the perfect 
taste of the great artist, Dupré asked 
that he might be permitted to render a 
little service to one who was at that 
time the guest of France, and who 
represented a country that had always 
treated him with the greatest kindness. 
Summoned to the chateau to dine and 
discuss the choice of music, it rather 
surprised the Parisian organist to learn 
that the Duke of Windsor took a keen 
interest, suggesting several items that 
had been favorites with his father. This 
certainly discounts the prevalent idea 
that the duke could not rise above 
Jack Buchanan and a jazz band. His 
suggestions were in excellent taste, in- 
cluding items by Handel and an im- 
provis ation on ‘The Voice that Breathed 
o’er Eden,’ a tune not known to Dupré, 
the melody of which was, however, 
played over to the musician by the 
duke.” 

It is pleasant to know that in addi- 
tion to a signed photograph of the duke 
and duchess, a letter of thanks to Mr. 
and Mrs. Dupré accompanied a hand- 
some silver goblet suitably inscribed. 

-~r 


Those Americans of leisure, much 
money and the spirit of adventure who 
have sampled the Salzburg festival of 
last year will be wondering just what 
will happen to the affair now that the 
immortal, transcendent, inimitable, un- 
matched, unrivaled and peerless Tos- 
canini has refused to conduct there this 
summer. Rumors of the removal of 
the festival to other places—Paris, 
Monte Carlo, and even Oxford—are 
rife. Ww hile we are considering the 
matter, why not remember the Berk- 
shire festival, now pretty well estab- 
lished in western Massachusetts? Mr. 
Judd, think about this for 1939! 

i 
Bloomfield Choir Wins Honor. 


The adult mixed choir of Westmins- 
ter Presbyterian Church, Bloomfield, 
N. J., recently was awarded first place 
in the annual auditions for non-profes- 
sional choirs by the Music Education 
League of New York. It was open to 
choirs in Westchester County, Long 
Island and New Jersey, as well as New 
York. This audition was held at St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York, with Dr. 
T. Tertius Noble, Duncan McKenzie 
and Herbert Sammond as judges. The 
contest numbers were “The re pone 
Perisheth,” by Jacob Handl, and 
“Springs in the Desert,” by y Jennings. 
This choir was asked to canileinase in 
the annual award night program of the 
league, held in June at the Center The- 
ater, Radio City. Miss Roberta Bit- 
good, organist and director, is in New 
London, Conn., for most of the summer. 
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Doersam’s Choir on Air Aug. 3. 

Charles H. Doersam, F.A.G.O., di- 
rector of the St. Paul’s Chapel Choir 
at Columbia University, will conduct 
his forces in a performance of Pales- 
trina’s ‘Missa Papae Marcelli” Aug. 3. 
The music will be broadcast from 5 to 
5:30 p. m., New York daylight saving 
time, over the NBC red network from 
station’ WEAF, and people all over the 
nation will have an opportunity to hear 
the chorus organized for the summer 
session of the university. 


THERESA C. M. ANTONACCI 








THERESA C. M. 
lar and talented dean of the San 
Chapter, who has just been re-elected 
as the head of one of the seven Cali- 


ANTONACCI, ‘the popu- 
Jose 


fornia chapters of the American Guild 
of Organists, is organist and director at 
St. Patrick’s Church, San Jose. Miss 
Antonacci was born in New York but as 
a young girl moved to California with 
her parents and brothers. She studied 
piano, harmony and musical history in 
Los Angeles and after finishing her 
piano studies took up the organ. Her 
first church position was held when she 
had studied only four months. A few 
years later her first mass was presented 
with a choir of thirty-five voices. Five 
years ago she was appointed organist 
of St. Patrick’s, where she has made a 
name for herself as a conscientious or- 
ganist and recitalist, presenting fifteen- 
minute programs from time to time 
before the services. There is an adult 
choir of twenty-five voices at this 
church and a vested boy choir of forty- 
five voices, besides a children’s choir of 
eighty voices. The choir is trained in 
Gregorian chant and in masses con- 
forming strictly with the Motu Proprio. 
Not only are the rehearsals made in- 
teresting by the study of the lives of 
composers whose music is used, but 
plays written by Miss Antonacci are 
presented by choir members. She is 
also head of the Antonacci studio, where 
piano, organ, violin and voice are 
taught. 

At present Miss Antonacci is compil- 
ing a booklet of hymns of her com- 
position. This booklet will also con- 
tain a short mass in the Gregorian style, 
composed by her. Miss Antonacci has 
been heard in recitals in San Jose and 
Los Angeles. 


o—_——— 


Dean John Patten Marshall, head of 
the Boston University College of Music, 
and Mrs. Marshall departed for Eng- 
land early in July. Dean Marshall will 
serve on the board of examiners for the 
higher examinations at Trinity College 
of Music. These will take place in 
London July 20 and 22. Later he and 
Mrs. Marshall will attend the music 
festival in Malvern, England, returning 
to Boston late in August. 
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New Music duolens 
Inspection During 
Summer Rest Days 


By HAROLD W. THOMPSON, Ph.D., Litt.D. 

I hope that you are walking the paths 

of peace this month, but I know that 

some of you cannot stay away from 

plans for the coming year. A few sug- 

ge stions regarding the newest issues are 
therefore in order. 
al 


> 
Anthems, Newly-Published 
A most appropriate and unusual short 
anthem of four pages might well be 


sung this month. It is called ‘The 
Storm on Lake Galilee” and is com- 
posed by Myron J. Roberts (Gray). 


The minister reads parts, with the organ 
providing mood, and he is answered by 
the choir in music that has drama and 
color. You can prepare this in a re- 
hearsal or two, and even a quartet can 
sing it; but the music is worthy of per- 
formance by a good choir, and I feel 
sure that a congregation will be deeply 
impressed. I suppose that this might 
be called a “novelty,” but it is a rev- 
erent and effective one. 

The Clayton F. Summy Company 
has four new anthems of unusual qual- 
ity. Two of them are unaccompanied 
and require a chorus used to singing 
with parts divided 

Goodell—“Legend (Into the Woods My 
Master Went).” Baritone solo in one 
stanza. At least six parts. 

Schmutz—‘‘When Jesus Came to Gol- 
gotha.” Eight parts. On page 8 change 
the word “Birmingham” to ‘our town.’’ 

The first of these is a sensitive set- 
ting of Sidney Lanier’s marvelous text, 
familiar already in important composi- 
tions by James, Matthews and many 
others, but Mr. Goodell has found new 
beauty. He uses the bass voices with 
singularly strong effects. The other 
anthem is a very good one indeed, but 
the touching words by Studdert-Ken- 
nedy have not quite the classic grace of 
our Southern poet, though the senti- 
ment is sincere and moving. Both of 
these anthems will make fine numbers 
for choir concerts, as well as for serv- 
ices. 

The other two anthems which Sum- 
my has been so fortunate as to publish 
are Professor Lundquist’s “The Words 
on the Cross,” easy and gracious music 


for choir, with short “symphonies” for 
the organ, and I. W. Prosser’s “Once 


to Every Man and Nation,” an admir- 
able text by Lowell about the crisis in 
world affairs, set to music which is an 
adaptation of the great Welsh hymn, 
“Ton-y-Botel”—strong and rhythmical, 
with one stanza for SSA. The first of 
these will be used widely in Lent and 
the second is timely for this distraught 
world, ending with faith in the triumph 
of the good. 

An easy and beautiful introit called 
“The Cross,” by A. Barnes (No- 
vello), has words by Thomas a Kempis. 
It should be used in Lent and at com- 
munion services. There are only three 
pages, and a quartet can sing them. 

Recently I was looking over some of 
the anthems issued in England by the 
Year Book Press and now imported by 
the Boston firm of Birchard. I was 
specially pleased by a simple unison 
anthem by Dr. Percy C. Buck on the 

t “My Father, for Another Night” 
(1926 in England). It will sound love- 
ly with a boy’s voice, and any adult 
voice except a low bass can manage 
it; of course, a children’s choir will do 
it: well. 

Another beautiful and simple anthem 
from the same press is Dr. Charles 
Wood's “The Lamb,” with text by Wil- 
liam Blake. It is in four parts, but 
could be used as a solo. You probably 
remember the unique innocence of the 
poem. 

> > 
Christmas Carols 

It is rather early, but three or four 
Christmas carols are worth seeing now. 
One of the most charming was dated 
1937—Mr. Marryott’s arrangement for 
unaccompanied choir in eight parts of 
a graceful Old French carol, “Naught 
Is So Sweet” (Summy). Though the 
translation is not very finished, the 
melody is treated beautifully, with the 


skill of one who has already done a 
good deal to make our high feasts 
musical. 


The best carol of 1938 that I have 
seen is another French one called “The 


Angel and the Shepherd” (Birchard) 
arranged by H. M. Morgan for unac- 
companied choir, with alto and tenor 
soloists. The angel and the shepherd 
sing a dialogue against a humming ac- 
companiment; besides the soloists only 
a quartet is actually needed, though a 
chorus will give the humming more 
sheen. 

Teresa Del Riego’s tuneful “A Star 
Was His Candle’ (Broadhurst, im- 
ported by C. Fischer) can now be ob- 
tained for SATB; you may be familiar 
with the solo. A good deal can be done 
with the accampaniment, and there is 
a sort of inevitable tune that many con- 
gregations have liked. 

Miss Gladys Rich has a carol called 
“Beneath a Southern Sky” (J. Fischer), 
published as a solo in three keys (and 
this is the form I recommend); also for 
SATB or TTBB or SSA. The words 
probably will find greater approval in 
our Southern states, where they can 
be sung without seeming a little silly; 
we do not have mangoes and oleanders 
in Albany at Christmas. The music is 
tuneful—a sort of “sacred ballad,” with 
emphasis upon the word “ballad”—the 
equivalent of the “shilling ballad” 
among lovesongs and decidedly pretty 

in that style. 
> > 
For Women’s Voices 

We have two excellent new numbers 
for women’s voices by the famous 
Negro composer, R. Nathaniel Dett, 
whose praises I sing to you often. Both 
are published by J. Fischer & Bro. I 
like “The Lamb” a little better than the 
other, because I admire Blake’s poem: 
this is for SSA unaccompanied. The 
other is a luscious hymn-anthem for 
SSAA unaccompanied, “Now Rest Be- 
neath Night’s Shadows.” Neither has 
a suggestion of Negro folk-music; Mr. 
Dett has more than one source of in- 
spiration. I suppose that all the good 
choral societies of women will be sing- 
ing these numbers next season. 

j Leo Sowerby was one of the Amer- 
ican composers who wrote for those 
English Boy Choristers who paid us 
such a welcome visit. His charming 
anthem is: a setting of a part of the 


“Joyful Rhythm” of St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, beginning “O Jesu, Thou 
the Beauty Art” (Gray). It could be 


sung by women’s voices, SSA, though 
intended for “equal voices” of boys. 
May I make one more protest against 
the vocative form Jesu when mixed with 
an English text? It always reminds me 
of Dame Quickly’s exclamation, and 
the Dame was not quite ecclesiastical. 
I realize that the second “s” in the 
Holy Name is not pleasant to sing, but 
it is English, and I think that we 
should use either English or Latin. 
There was a funny time in the nine- 
teenth century, when young curates felt 
dashing and Roman, when they could 
say “Jesu,” but that was hardly reason 
for the introduction of macaronic verse 
into the church. (You needn’t quote 
certain carols; that is another story.) 
There is at least one new issue in the 
Elmira College Series, arranged by 
Professor G. S. Bement—the ‘ ‘Celestial 
Chorus,” which is the last section of 
Franck’s “Beatitudes” (J. Fischer). 
This is for SSAA, accompanied—an im- 
pressive work with its grand hosannahs. 
Mr. Harts is publishing separately 
with Birchard his arrangement for SA 
of a Bach chorale which he calls “Lord 
God, We Worship Thee.” And if you 
have never seen it, you may be inter- 
ested to hear that Mr. Loomis has an 
antiphon for SSA and optional bass on 





George Herbert’s fine poem, “Let All 
the World in Every Corner Sing” 
(Birchard, 1935). 


New Editions 

The best of the new editions is an 
arrangement by George W. Kemmer of 
Bach’s “Bist Du bei mir,” here called 
“When Thou Art Near” (Gray). This 
is accompanied and intended for chorus 
plus high solo; but the solo can be done 
admirably by a junior choir, and I 
would prefer it that way. This is en- 
chanting music if not sung too fast; 
and, curiously enough, the editor makes 
no suggestion regarding tempo. Be sure 
to “use all gently.” 

If yow*enjoy Russian music you will 
like “The Promises” (C. Fischer), with 
a text inspired by the Beatitudes; the 
music is by Panchenko, arranged in 
four parts (except at close), by Wil- 


housky. This is both easy and beauti- 
ful; moreover, it sounds idiomatically 
Russian. A lot of so-called Russian 
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anthems sound like imitations of 


Barnby. 
o> > 
For the Episcopal Service 

Professor Joseph W. Clokey has long 
been admired for his fertility of melodic 
inspiration and sense of drama. During 
the last three or four years he has made 
studies in plainchant, the music of the 
sixteenth century and the Russians. 
The influence upon his own work has 
been benign. I recommend with enthu- 
iasm four settings of the new canticle, 
the “Benedictus es, Domine” (Gray): 

No. 1, in C, using themes from Byrd. 

No. 2, in B flat, from themes of Byrd. 

No, 3, in G, from themes by Orlando 
di Lasso. 

No. 4, in C, from themes of di Lasso. 

My favorite is No. 3, which uses the 
antiphonal effect of a baritone soloist; 
| have always felt that the canticle de- 
manded solo and response. All four 
settings are grand music. 

There is also an impressive new Te 
Deum by Clokey (J. Fischer), with 
reverberant sonority that reminds you 
somewhat of the Russians, though there 
is an interesting ac companiment. Much 
use of unisons and bare fifths gives a 
rugged effect. Certainly this is one of 
the most original of American settings. 

You can now obtain on a single sheet 
the Sanctus from Willan’s noble ‘Mass 
of St. Mary Magdalene” (Oxford). It 
is in unison and is just exactly right. 

From England comes a sonorous Te 
Deum by W. H. Harris (Novello). It 
is in B flat, founded on the second tone, 
and it is much better music than the 
composer usually gives us. It keeps 
moving with fine dignity. 

> o 
Sacred Solos 

There isn’t much to tell about sacred 
solos except two by Robert Crawford 
(C. Fischer), both above the average. 
One is a setting of Oxenham’s admired 
poem, “To Every Man,” preferably for 
baritone; the other is for high voice, 
“Behold, What Manner of Love.” 

> oo 
New Music for the Organ 


Leo Sowerby has a “Fanfare” (Gray) 


which I hope to hear blown often. It 
runs to eight pages 
cult as his things usually are, 


and is not so diffi- 
though 


not for teething babes. 

Seth Bingham has a set of five “Pas- 
toral Psalms,” published separately by 
C. Fischer. They are entitled “Unto 
the Hills,” “Forgotten Graves,” “Black 
Cherries,” “Voice of the Tempest” and 
“Beside Still Waters.” The last of these 
will probably be used oftenest in church 
services. You need to be careful of 
registration or it will sound aimless. 
The five pieces make a suite of truly 
original music, probably more interest- 
ing to organists than to the musically 
illiterate, but certainly miles above the 
usual pastoral suite. 

Dr. Thiman has a Suite from Pur- 
cell’s ‘“Dioclesian” (Novello), charm- 
ing little pattern-pieces that sound 
somewhat like a feebler Handel, as 
Purcell often does, but charming. 

Robert L. Bedell has a very pretty 
“Offertoire-Carillon” in the press of 
Mr. Gray, probably to be released soon, 

oo > 


Important Collection 
An event of real importance to Amer- 
ica is the publication at a reasonable 
price of “Folk Hymns of America” (J. 
Fischer), collected and edited by Mrs. 
Annabel Morris Buchanan of Virginia. 
There are fifty hymns, practically all 
modal in melody, each with a fascinat- 
ing and scholarly introduction. The 
texts are frequently by Watts or Wes- 
ley, but the music is often as old as 
Byrd or older, showing intricate con- 
nections with old ballad music. This is 
a book in a hundred, and in order not 
to distract your attention I shall omit 
mention of any other this month. 
eae 


Death of Edward Noel Neilson. 

Edward Noel Neilson, a church or- 
ganist at Elizabeth, N. J., for fifty-four 
years, died June 26 after a brief illness. 
He was born sixty-nine years ago at 
New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., 
the son of the late John and Catherine 
Beekman Foulke Neilson. Mr. Neilson 
became the organist of Christ Episcopa! 
Church when he was 15 years old and 
later was appointed organist and di- 
rector of St. John’s Church. For the 
last thirty-nine years he had been or- 
ganist and director at the Central Bap- 
tist Church. Surviving are his widow 
and a brother. 
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Liszt as the First 
Writer for Organ as 
Concert Instrument 


BY HERBERT WESTERBY 
[Author of “Liszt and His Piano Works.’ | 

Liszt was the last great universal 
composer, and the first composer for 
the organ as a concert instrument. In 
Germany music for the organ “had 
acquired a heavy and uniformly contra- 
puntal character” (Huneker), and it 
was closely bound to the service of th 
church. Liszt, already the founder and 
perfecter of modern pianism, became 
the emancipator of the organ from pon- 
derosity and dull polyphony. As Eagle- 
field Hull says, “in the ‘Ad Nos Fan- 
tasia’ we find the foundations of the 
technique of the modern organ recital- 
ist, and further, an organist is now 
“expected to have a technique equiva- 
lent in every way to that of the concert 
pianist. 

As a composer Liszt was the leader 
of the modern Romantics, and the 
greatest of the Romantic trio, Schu 
mann, Chopin and Liszt. Master of tone 
painting and the characteristic element 
in music, he was also master of the 
tone poem in the orchestra, and as a 
composer of lieder was fit to rank with 
Schubert. Above all, his works vibrate 
with dramatic life, the one essential 
generally somewhat lacking in Chopin 
and Schumann, and indeed we may 
look upon him as the Wagner of the 
organ world. 

Notwithstanding his life-long devo- 
tion to the piano, Liszt was strongly at- 
tached to the organ. He had in his 
music room at the Altenburg, Weimar, 
an instrument by Alexandre of Paris 
with three keyboards, six registers, a 
pedal keyboard and pipes reproducing 
the tone of various wind instruments. 
In his youth he had longed to enter the 
church and later on took refuge within 
as an abbé, a minor office with nominal 
duties. He had accommodation in the 
precincts of the Vatican and on one 
occasion after playing before P ope Pius 
IX. he was gently exhorted “to strive 
after he avenly things in things earthly” 
and “by means of those harmonies 
which passed away to prepare for the 
harmonies of eternal life.’ 

As an organist there are early records 
of Liszt’s visits to church organs. 
George Sand’s letters mention a visit 
to the Church of St. Nicholas in Geneva 
in 1835, as she says, “in order to hear 
the finest organ ever built.” In Ra- 
mann’s “Life” there is also an account 
of his visit to the noted Mooser organ 
in Fribourg, which mentions how “his 
fingers began to intone pp Mozart's 
‘Dies Irae’ with modulations that passed 
like shadows in the deep—when sud- 
denly mighty ff harmonies rolled like a 
deluge through the house of God.” 
Again, in 1839, at a service arranged 
by the French embassy at the Church 
of St. Luigi in Rome, Liszt played a 
Bach fugue on the organ (Vol. 2, page 
351) 





Liszt’s organ recital works, like those 
of Mozart, are few in number—that is 
omitting items for church—but are of 
surpassing interest and importance. 
First in order comes the Fantasia and 
Fugue on “Ad Nos,” composed on the 
chorale which had appeared in Meyer- 
beer’s “Prophet” in 1849. It is a work 
fit to rank with his Piano Sonata and 
the greatest works in musical literature. 
It comprises some fifty-four pages in 
the Peters Edition, but it is made prac- 





tical by a cut from page 7 to page 34. 
Liszt’s modern view of musical form 
assures that the fugue grows out of 
the fantasia, and not the reverse. After 
the exposition we are greeted with a 
marchlike episode for the “brass,” or 
reeds, and this for unity’s sake is re- 
peated in the fugue. To quote Dr. 
Hull’s able annotation, “how imposing 
is the opening; how gorgeous are the 
harmonies and modulation, how thrill- 
ing are the rapid staccato trumpet 
chords at the first episode, how poet- 
ically and tenderly the chorale is treated 
6n its plain appearance; and then the 
fugue, wave upon wave of tone reach- 
ing higher to a climax ever greater!” 
Then come the “Variations on a 
Basso Continuo” (ground bass) from 
3ach’s “Weinen, klagen” cantata. This 
bass theme is also used in Bach's B 
minor Mass (“Crucifixus’) and the 
organ work, like the others, was ar- 
ranged by Liszt for the piano also. <A 
passionate # introduction gradually dies 
away and leads to the sobbing, dolente, 
pp theme. Then, not only do the va- 
riations grow in intensive and more 
florid expression, but the theme de- 
velops in a similar manner, the whole 
progressing to an imposing # allegro 
over the octave theme in the pedals. 
\ second poignant pp section begins 
again in recitative dialogue form, which 
leads to another dramatic f# climax, 
after which a pp wailing solo and an 
impressive pause is followed by the 
chorale “What God Does Is Well 
Done.” This ends in a triumphant 
fortissimo. Calvocoressi, the critic, de- 
scribes this as a composition which “by 
its thematic work, rich development 
and harmonic interest is of exceptional 
interest and a masterpiece of expres- 
sion.” Its twenty-two pages can be 
abbreviated by a cut from page 14 to 
page 19. 
In the “Prelude and Fugue on 
-C-H” (1866), a master work, the 
somber, pessimistic theme—B flat, A, 
C, B natural—dominates the atmos- 
phere, but Liszt seizes on its poetic 
significance from the outset. The pre- 
lude opens f# and is a master example 
of intensive dramatic development. 
After a succession of climaxes rising 
from pp to # the fugue is mysteriously 
introduced in the lower regions. Fol- 
lowing the exposition dramatic sequen- 
tial passages bring in a new element 
of joyous conflict with the allegro, 
which is dominated by fiery scale pass- 
ages. A brilliant trill over the massed 
chord theme introduces a presentation 
in chorale form. An agitato dialogue 
section and an allegro over prolonged 
pedal notes, and the theme trumpeted 
forth in the bass, followed by a brilliant 
shake on the pedals, mark the glorious 
and happy finale. Gloom has been con- 
quered and_ the church is triumphant. 
Calvocoressi describes this as “vivante 
7 zvibrante,” and “as free and sponta- 
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neous as the symphonic productions of 
Liszt. At the same time the polyphonic 
work is not less worthy of admiration 
than the unheard-of ‘richness of the 
harmonies.” 

Of the smaller pieces in the two- 
volume “Collection of Organ Works” 
in the Peters Edition the “Evocation a 
la Chapelle Sistine” is a varied and 
expressive work and well worthy of a 
more frequent hearing. It evokes mem- 
ories of two themes—Allegri's famous 
“Miserere” and Mozart's “Ave Verum.” 
The first enters pianissimo and in 
gloom, but gradually increases in in- 
terest until dramatic antiphonal pass 
ages work up to a tremendous climax 
over a pedal shake with chromatic scaie 
work in the left hand. After a long 
pause the angelic (“Cantando Angelico”’) 
theme enters pp, but this also is devel- 
oped in a similar manner. Eventually 
the work closes sempre dolcissimo in a 
celestial strain. 

A church work for organ and trom- 
bones is among the minor pieces. 

Among transcriptions of Liszt’s own 
works the two unique characteristic 
“legends,” (1) “St. Francis and the 
Birds” and (2) “St. Francis Walking 
on the Waves,” are of great interest 
and lend themselves to tone color 
effects in a way that is not possible on 
the piano. The former has been ar- 
ranged by Saint-Saens, to whom Liszt 
wrote in congratulation: “You use your 
organ as an orchestra in an incredible 
way.” The latter is arranged by Saint- 
Martin (Leduc-Novello). 

Of numerous other lovely pieces the 
“Eclogue,” a pastorale from the “Swiss 
Album,” and the third “Consolation” 
lend themselves to the organ, and some 
such items frequently find a_ better 
representation on the king of instru- 
ments. They also present a foil to the 
mighty works above mentioned, and if 
we can thus draw attention to the tow- 
ering genius of Liszt we should by all 
means include them. 
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THREE-DAY PROGRAM MADE 
FOR ANNUAL CONVENTION 





The annual convention of the Cana- 
dian College of Organists will be held 
at Kitchener and Guelph, Ont., Aug. 30 
to Sept. 1, the hosts of the convention 
being the Kitchener Center. The busi- 
ness meetings and some of the recital 
and lecture meetings will be held at 
Kitchener, but an afternoon and eve- 
ning will be spent in Guelph and two 
recitals will take place in that city. 
These cities are within easy reach by 
motor from Toronto, Hamilton and 
London. 

Our hosts of Kitchener wish to ex- 
tend a hearty welcome to all Canadian 
College of Organists members and to 
any members of the American Guild of 
Organists who may find it convenient 
to visit Ontario during the convention, 
and are looking forward to a large at- 
tendance. 

The convention will open with regis- 
tration at the church parlors of St. 
John’s Church, Short street, Kitchener, 
Tuesday morning, Aug. 30. The after- 
noon session will open under the presi- 
dency of George D. Atkinson, with a 
lecture by Harry Hill, B.M.E., of Kitch- 
ener on “Music Education in the 
Schools.” A tea or garden party is 
being arranged for the late afternoon 
and the evening event will be an organ 
and violin recital in Zion Evangelical 
Church, Kitchener, the recitalists being 
T. J. Crawford, Mus.B., F.R.C.O., and 
Gertrude Ramsden Crawford, violinist. 

Wednesday morning, Aug. 31, will be 
taken up with council and general meet- 
ings at the convention headquarters. 
Early in the afternoon the members 
will enjoy a drive of twelve miles to 
Guelph, where the program will con- 
tinue with a recital at the Church of 
- Our Lady, the recitalists being Eugene 
Hill, Mus.B., A.R.C.O., of Guelph and 
Arthur Egerton, Mus.D., F.R.C.O., of 
Montreal. The evening session will be 
devoted to a recital by Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan, Mus.D. (Oxon), F.R.C.O., at 
St. George’s Church. 

For Thursday morning the program 
includes a session at headquarters for 
unfinished business and a drive to 
points of interest if time permits. In 
the afternoon two papers are scheduled, 
both of which should be of unusual in- 
terest. Dr. Charles Peaker, F.R.C.O., 
of Toronto, will read a paper on 
“Shakespeare and Music” and George 
M. Brewer, A.A.G.O., of Montreal will 





FATHER FINN'S SUMMER CLASS IN BUFFALO 





THE EXPERIMENT MADE THIS SUMMER 
by the Buffalo Chapter of the A.G.O. in 
providing a course for choral conductors 
proved so marked a success that it has 
been decided to have a similar course 
next summer. Fifty-six persons regis- 
tered for the course under the leader- 
ship of Father William Finn of New 
York, and of this number twenty-two 
were from the Buffalo Chapter, two 
from the Lockport sub-chapter, five 
from the Erie _Chapter_ and one from 





talk on “The ‘Source ening of the 
Holy Grail.” 

The annual dinner will be the final 
event of the convention, on Thursday 
evening, and, as usual, presentation will 
be made at the dinner of diplomas to 
candidates who have been successful 
in the associate and fellowship exami- 
nations of the College. 

H. G. Lawnctots. 
~ fe 
Pass C. C. O. Examinations. 

The following candidates were suc- 
cessful in the midsummer, 1938, ex- 
aminations for the diploma of associate- 
ship of the Canadian College of Or- 
ganists: 

Thomas C. Chattoe, London, Ont. 

Violet Balestreri, Montreal, Que. 

FREDERICK C, SILVESTER, 
Registrar for Examinations. 
fe 
Examinations, February, 1939. 

The following pieces have been 
chosen for the organ tests in the Feb- 
ruary, 1939, examination: 

Associateship Examination. 

1. Fugue in E flat major (‘‘St. Anne’’), 
Bach. 

2. “La Nuit” (Three Impressions), 
Karg-Elert (Novello). 

Fellowship Examination. 

1. Sonata No. 6 in G (last movement 
only), Bach. 

2. “Dankpsalm,”’ Op. 145, No. 2, Reger 
(Oppenheimer). 

3. Carol (Four Extemporizations), Percy 
Whitlock (Oxford Press). 

The foregoing pieces only will be ac- 
cepted. No substitutions will be per- 
mitted. 

For further particulars regarding the 
examinations apply to Frederick C. 
Silvester, Registrar for Examinations, 
135 College street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Why not plan to devote some of your summer leisure time to 
the selection of 
ANTHEMS 
CANTATAS 
ORATORIOS 
ORGAN MUSIC 


for your fall and winter programs ? 
pleased to extend their services. 
requests for catalogs promptly attended to. 


119 West 40th Street 


J. Fischer & Bro. will be 
Information, inquiries, and 


New York 








the Canadian College of Organists. 
Others included teachers from Ohio, 
New Jersey and western New York. 
The course was conducted at D’You- 
ville College for six hours daily and 
covered a large number of practical 
subjects. Mrs. William E. Pankow was 
chairman of the school and made ar- 
rangements for it. The benefits accruing 
from the experiment would suggest 
similar undertakings by other Guild 
chapters. 


NOTES FROM THE CAPIT a 
SUMMER RECITALS PLAYED 


By MABEL R. FROST 

Washington, D. C., July 18.—Wash- 
ington need not want for a satisfying 
fare of organ music in summer while 
Warren Johnson and D. Sterling Wheel- 
wright continue to provide progranis. 
Mr. Johnson’s recitals are heard regu- 
larly on Sunday evenings at the Church 
of the Pilgrims. Mr. Wheelwright, dur- 
ing his absence in the West, has pro- 
vided an array of guest organists at the 
Washington Chapel, Church of the 
Latter-Day Saints. On June 6 Gene 
Stewart played works of Franck, De- 
Lamarter, Kinder, Dawes, Widor and 
an original Meditation on “Rock of 
Ages.” June 8 Jean Phillips presented 
compositions by Guilmant, Bonnet, 
Rheinberger and Horsman. Jean Slater 
Appel, A.A.G.O., was presented June 
10, playing Bach, Wagner and Reger 





June 13 Gene Stewart gave a Bach pro- 
gram. 


Johanna W omeldorph was presented 
in her commencement recital on May 
25 at All Souls’ Unitarian Church by 
her teacher, Lewis Corning Atwater. 

Arthur Howes, Jr., newly-elected 
dean of the District of Columbia ( chap- 
ter, American Guild of Organists, was 
a member of the faculty of the summer 
conference of the diocese of Southern 
Virginia, held at Chatham Hall, Chat- 
ham, Va., the week of June 26. Mr. 
Howes held two classes daily on the 
subject of church music. 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Potter of the 
Washington Musical Institute presented 
their pupils in organ, piano and voice 
in two recitals, June 14 and 15, at Cal- 
vary Methodist Church. The organ 
pupils were Catherine Whitlock, Ger- 
trude Dyre Parsons and Winifred 
Chamberlain. 

This is the second season the boy 
choirs of St. John’s Church, George 
town, and the Church of St. Stephen 
and the Incarnation have combined in 
presenting a festival service. The pro- 
gram was given at St. John’s Church 
May 22 and at St. go and the In- 
carnation June 5. William Brackett, 
Mus. B., is st ‘and choirmaster at 
St. John’s Church, and Sherman J. 
Kreuzburg, M. A., holds the same office 
at St Stephen’ s. 











JOSEPH W. 


CLOKEY 


COMPOSER-ORGANIST 


POMONA COLLEGE 
CLAREMONT CALIFORNIA 














1. The Cherubic Hymn 
(Gretchaninoff) 

2. Glory to the Trinity 
(Rachmaninoff) 

3. The Beatitudes (Rachmaninoff) 

4. Sanctus and Benedictus 
(Tschaikowsky) 

5. Gloria and Only-Begotten Son, 
O Come Let Us Worship 
(Kalinnikoff) 

6. O Praise the Name 
(Tschaikowsky) 


= GRAY-NOVELLO 


Two Famous Series of Russian Anthems 
FOR MIXED VOICES 


A CAPPELLA CHORUSES 


from the Russian Liturgy 


Selected by KURT SCHINDLER and edited with 
English Text by CHARLES WINFRED DOUGLAS 


13. Save and Keep, O Lord (Scheremetieff) 
Price, 15c each 








7. We Praise Thee r 
O Praise the Lord (Arensky) 

8. Praise the Lord, O My Soul 
(Gretchaninoff) 

9. O Gladsome Light (Simplified) 
(Kastalsky) 

10. O Gladsome Light (Original) 
(Kastalsky) 

11. Gladsome Radiance 
(Gretchaninoft) 

12. Nicene Creed (Gretchaninoff) 





O Come Let Us Worship 
Bless the Lord 

Blessed Is the Man 
Gladsome Radiance 
Nunc Dimittis 

Ave Maria 

Glory be to God 

Laud Ye the Name 


SISA SNE 


SONGS of the CHURCH 


by SERGE] RACHMANINOFF 
Edited with English Text by WINFRED DOUGLAS 


Complete, $1.50 


9. Blessed Art Thou 

10. Veneration of the Cross 

11. Magnificat 

12. Gloria in Excelsis 

13. Today Hath Salvation 

14. When Thou, O Lord, Hadst 
Arisen 

15. To the Mother of God 





or separately, 10 to 25c each 

















THE H. W. GRAY CO., 159 East 48th St., New York 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO. 


GRAY-NOVELLO 
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By WILLIAM LESTER. D.F.A. 


Four Improvisations on Gregorian 
Themes, for organ, by Everett Titcomb 
—"Puer Natus Est” (Christmas), 
“Alleluia, Pascha Nostra” (Easter), 
“Gaudeamus” (Saints’ Days — All 
Saints’) and “Cibavit Eos’ (Corpus 
Christi) ; published by the B. F. Wood 
Music Company, Boston. 

Musical material of unusual interest 
will be found in this set of four pieces. 
The Gregorian themes are handled with 
skill and imagination. The result is 
organ music of definite appeal! and sub- 
stance. There is no complexity either 
of idiom or texture—the grade is not 
over the moderately difficult at any 
point. And no elaborate scheme of 
registration is called for, but appropriate 
color is used deftly. The composer has 
set down genuine organ music of in- 
trinsic value and much beauty. For 
service use or for recital purposes he 
has achieved first-class results. I can 
think of nothing better for teaching 
purposes to develop good taste and 
legitimate organ style in the accepted 
manner. A word of commendation also 
goes to the publisher for the excellence 
of the typography and the paper used. 

> > 


Cangonetta (Spring Song), for organ, 
by Robert L. Bedell; Chorale Prelude 
on “Crusaders’ Hymn,” for organ, by 
Albert D. Schmutz; published by 
Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago. 
Two interesting new issues, practical 

music of good quality. The Bedell piece 
is a colorful four-page number cast in 
the usual form of moody introduction, 
main theme, extension, contrast section 
and recapitulation. Harmonically it is 
conventional (which statement means 
nothing derogatory: vocabulary has 
value only for expressiveness—type of 
idiom is mentioned only to give the 
reader a definite idea as to type of thing 
to expect), and nowhere does the tex- 
ture become intricate—for the most part 
it is homophonic music of melodic 
suavity, graceful and tuneful. It will 
sound well on almost any instrument, 
and is quite easy to play. 

The Schmutz work is one of very 
different type. It is a severely con- 
trapuntal toying with the phrases of the 
familiar hymn. There is no attempt at 
brilliancy or concert appeal. It is church 
or service music per se, not at all diffi- 
cult, but of unusual interest and musi- 
cal value. 


ae 
Schersando, by Josef Haydn; Sonata in 
D, by B. Galuppi; arranged for the 
organ by Harry Wall; published by 
Leonard, Gould & Bottler, London. 
The indefatigable Harry Wall adds 
two interesting transcriptions to his 
long series of similar works. The 
Haydn number is a pert, joyous bit 
from a little-known Sonata in C sharp 
minor for harpsichord. The lightness 
and crisp verve of the original has been 
cleverly carried over into the new dress. 
The Galuppi classic is a more familiar 
work, at least to this reviewer. It is 
a typical composition of its period—in 
reality a three-movement suite—melod- 
ically interesting, and not too long. 
Both numbers are to be recommended 
as aristocratic music, tuneful, well-set 
for the organ, valuable extensions of 
the repertory for concert and teaching. 


-+ 
Adagio from the Violoncello Concerto, 

Op. 85, by Edward Elgar; arranged 

for the organ by Dom Gregory Mur- 

ray; published by Novello & Co., Ltd., 

London. 

Organists will welcome this lovely 
lyrical movement, reset from its original 
form (the transcription is done well—a 
good job). The later (and at least 
different) Elgar is known all too little 
here. His two great symphonies, the 
tone poem “Falstaff,” the concertos and 
other works of his maturity are to be 
heard either not at all or too infre- 
quently. Progressive players will be 
glad to have made available even such 
a small morsel as this short intermezzo 
now presented. It is lovely music 
marked by clarity, melodic beauty, 
harmonic individuality and that indef- 
inable something we call genius. 





W. O. TUFTS, M.S.M. 
First Methodist 
Episcopal Church 
South Bend Indiana 
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NASHV ILLE HY MN FESTIVAL; 
SEVENTEEN CHOIRS UNITE 


Scarritt College, at Nashville, Tenn., 
is known for the beauty of its chapel 


services, which are in charge of Pro- 
fessor Charles C. Washburn. At the 
June commencement this year it con- 


tinued the tradition of some years in 
having a hymn festival. It was most 
appropriate that the hymns of Charles 
Wesley should have the place of honor, 
no less than ten of them being used, 
thus recalling the emphasis of the Wes- 
leys on hymns of vital religious expe- 
rience in their evangelical revival in 
England and America two centuries 
ago 

Sixteen other choirs joined with the 
college choir in leading these stirring 
hymns, which were sung to several of 
the finest Welsh and English tunes. 
The last four hymns employed settings 
by Dr. Van Denman Thompson, from 
his oratorio “The Evangel of the New 
World,” to old American camp-meeting 
tunes. They included “How Happy 
Every Child of Grace” and “Jesus, 
Thou Art the Sinner’s Friend.” “Come, 
) Thou Traveler Unknown” was ren- 
dered as a solo by Mrs. Mary C. Malone 
to a traditional Scotch folk-tune. In 
one hymn antiphonal singing was used. 

Assisting Dr. Washburn were John 
Lewis, choirmaster of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, who conducted the 
division of choirs that was placed in 
the rear gallery, and Richard Thomas- 
son, who was at the organ. Six Prot- 
estant churches were represented, as 
well as two of the leading high school 
choirs, Central and East Nashville. 
Eight of the choirs’came from Metho- 
dist churches now using the new 
Methodist Hymnal, from which all the 
hymns were taken. Dr. Washburn was 
rewarded by the presence of the largest 
congregation that has ever attended one 
of these festivals. 

R. L. McA. 


PRIZE OF $200 OFFERED 
FOR ORGAN COMPOSITION 

Under the conditions of a competi- 
ee under the auspice s of the American 
Guild of Organists for a prize of $200 
for the best organ composition sub- 
mitted all manuscripts must be in by 
Jan. 1, 1939. The prize is offered by 
Tue Diapason. It is for a composition 
in extended form. The competition is 
open to all residents of the United 
States, regardless of nationality. 

ae are to be sent to the 
American Guild of Organists, RKO 
Building, 1270 Sixth avenue, New York 
City. Each must be marked with a 
nom de plume and be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope with the nom de plume 
on the outside and the name and ad- 
dress of the composer on the inside. 

The Guild council has selected as 
judges for the competition Seth Bing- 
ham, Richard Donovan of the Yale 
School of Music and Dr. David McK. 
Williams. 

It is hoped to have the winning com- 
position played at the 1939 San Fran- 
cisco convention. 


————-§o__ _ - 


KINDER’S HOURS OF WORSHIP 
THROUGH MUSIC FILL CHURCH 





Ralph Kinder, who, as was to be ex- 
pected, has developed a musical pro- 
gram of high excellence at his new post 
in St. Thomas’ C ‘hure h at Whitemarsh, 
Pa., presented “an hour of worship 
through music” on the last Sundays of 
March and April. Although in wealthy 
suburban churches it is proverbially 
difficult to bring out people on Sunday 
afternoon, the congregations attracted 





Herspert RALPH Warp has been ap- 
pointed organist and master of the 
choristers of Trinity Cathedral, Tren- 


ton, Episcopal diocese of New Jersey. 
He will assume his new duties Sept. 1. 

Mr. Ward leaves St. Paul’s Chapel i in 
New York City, where he has been in 
charge since 1929. His Tuesday 1 
o'clock recitals in this historic edifice 
have been a prominent attraction in 
the financial district. Mr. Ward had at 
his disposal a large Skinner organ in- 
stalled in 1929, 


by these programs filled the church. As 
a consequence of this encouragement 
Mr. Kinder, after his return from his 
vacation in Maine, will continue these 
Sunday afternoon events on the fourth 
Sunday of every month, interspersing 
recitals on the fine new Aeolian-Skinner 
organ with singing by his choir of boys, 
men and women. 


$e 


NEWS FROM SAN FRANCISCO; 
PLANS FOR 1939 CONVENTION 


By WILLIAM W. CARRUTH 

San Francisco, Cal., July 17.—The 
annual dinner and meeting of the North- 
ern California Chapter of the Guild was 
held in the parish-house of St. Paui’s 
Episcopal Church, Oakland, May 24. 
The guest of honor and speaker of the 
evening was Victor Lichtenstein, a vet- 
eran member of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, who spoke in- 
formally of the famous conductors 
under whom he had played. After the 
dinner ballots were distributed. Harold 
Mueller, who has served efficiently as 
dean for the last two years, was elected 
for a third term. The other officers are: 
Sub-dean, Winifred Jolley Bengson; 
secretary, Harriet Fish; treasurer, J. 
Sidney Lewis; registrar, Kathleen 
Luke; members of executive commit- 
tee, Connell K. Carruth, Carol B. Jar- 


boe and Arthur R. Breuer. 
Plans are already under way and 
committees are being organized for 


the national biennial Guild convention, 
to be held in San Francisco June 20 to 
23, inclusive. 

Winifred Jolley Bengson, A.A.G.O., 
who represented our chapter as recital- 
ist at the Pacific coast regional conven- 
tion in Los Angeles June 8, appeared 
as a composer on the program of grad- 
uate original composition at Mills Col- 
lege May 25. Her choral composition, 
“A Note from the Pipes,” for soprano 
solo and chorus of women’s voices, with 
flute obbligato, accompanied by violins, 
‘cello and piano, was considered the 
most enjoyable number on the program. 


The Bach Society of Central Califor- 
nia is presenting the organ works of 
Bach in a series of recitals by E. Rich- 
ard Wissmueller on the Martha Cooper 
memorial organ at the Royal Presidio 
Chapel, San Carlos Church, Monterey 
At the first recital, June 26, Mr. Wiss- 
mueller played the following numbers: 
Prelude and Fugue in D major; Cho- 
rale Preludes, “O Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden” and “In dulci Jubilo”; “Fan- 
tasia con Imitatione,” in B minor; Al- 
legro from First Trio- Sonata; Three 
Chorales from the “Orgelbuechlein”; 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor. The 


second recital will be given Aug. 28. 
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Who’s Who 


Among the Organists 


of America 





HUGH C. PRICE 





HUGH C. PRICE, MUS. M. 
Over a period of more than a quar- 


ter of a century Hugh C, Price has 
been proving how many good things 
can come from the modern Nazareths 
and how a strong light may be made 
to shine in the out-of-the-way places 
that will penetrate to the large cities. 
During all these years Mr. Price has 
gone on crea ting a church music tradi- 
tion worthy of the largest centers 
and has been training men and women 
who have become the exponents of that 
tradition and who have forged their 
way into high places. 

Mr. Price makes his home at LaSalle, 
Ill., just a hundred miles southwest of 
Chicago, and his church work and 
teaching have been done there and at 
Kewanee, Ill. The results of his work 
are shown by such examples as Virgil 
Fox, the brilliant young concert organ- 
ist now at the large Brown Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, and at 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, be- 
sides a long list of others who hold 
prominent positions. Mr. Fox was a 
pupil of Mr. Price for five years and 
long before he continued his studies 
in Chicago and in Europe he was rated 
as a genius of first rank. But there 
are many others—in fact, the majority 
of the organists in the territory within 
fifty miles of LaSalle and Kewanee 
have been under the tutelage of Mr. 
Price, and churches in Princeton, Peru, 
Marseilles, Galva, Neponset and Otta- 
wa, and in Oak Park, Ill, and Burling- 
ton, Wis., are served by those who re- 
ceived their teaching and inspiration 
from this sage of LaSalle. Eldon Hasse 
succeeded the late Stanley Seder at the 
First Congregational of Oak Park; 
Mary Fitzkee is superintendent of music 
in the LaSalle public schools; Hubert 
Kaszinski is head of the music depart- 
ment of St. Bede’s College, Peru; Ger- 
aldine Mackey is supervisor of music 
at Oglesby, Ill. Five churches in Ke- 
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LaSalle have as 
trained by 
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wanee and three in 
their organists musicians 
Mr. Price. 

For more than twenty-five years Mr. 
Price has been organist and director at 
the First Methodist Church of Kewa- 
nee, where he has a choir of fifty voices, 
besides a junior choir of thirty-five. In 
the spring he presented Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah” with these forces and “The 
Messiah” has been sung eleven con- 
secutive years. A choir of forty voices 
at the German Lutheran Church ot 
La Salle is under Mr, Price’s direction 
and it presented Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
last Easter. Last fall he conducted 
two ensembles of twelve pianos, with 
more than 150 pianists participating 
in each. One program was presented 
in LaSalle and the other at Sycamore, 
Ill. Caroline Ripka of Kewanee, a 
piano pupil, won a four-year scholar- 
ship at the Illinois Wesleyan School of 
Music, Bloomington, and Joan Fulton 
of Monmouth was given first place in 
the state contest of high school stu- 
dents held in Champaign. 

Yet Mr. Price has found time to play 
twenty recitals in the last season. He 
travels an average of 25,000 miles a 
vear, teaching, conducting and playing, 
and Visits Chicago an average of once 
a wee 

Mr. Price is a native of the region 
in which he has labored so successfully 
and was born at Kewanee in 1887. He 
was educated at the Normal School in 
Milwaukee and in 1909 was graduated 
from the Wisconsin Conservatory oi 
Music under Marie Schada. The next 
four years were spent in study unde 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler in Chicage. 
Four years of organ study under Dr. 
Wilhelm Middelschulte supplementea 
the piano training. Mr. Price received 
the master of music degree after work- 
ing under Dr. Walter Keller at the 
Sherwood Music School. He was alsv 
a member of the Leopold Godowsky 
master class. When in Chicago Mr. 
Price teaches at the Sherwood School. 
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MALCOLM G. HUMPHREYS, A.A.G.O. 


Malcolm G. Humphreys is a New 
England organist who has the high re- 
gard of his fellows not only because of 
his attainments, but because of his 
energy and industry, his devotion to 
the cause of the organ and his broad 
musical interests. He has been organ- 
ist and choirmaster of St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal Church at New Britain, Conn., 
for eighteen years and at the same time 
is supervisor of music in the schools of 
Cheshire, Newington and North Haven. 
Conn. For the last vear he has held 
with distinction the important post of 
chairman of the program committee 
of the Hartford Chapter, A.G.O., and 
next season will devote himself, as 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee, to bringing more of the organists 
of the vicinity into the Guild. 

Mr. Humphreys was born Oct. 18, 
1894, at Meriden, Conn., and attended 
the local schools. His musical train- 
ing has been extensive and has _ in- 
cluded thorough preparation both as an 
organist and as a trainer of boys. His 
first work in organ and harmony was 
done under Frank Treat Southwick, 
A.G.O., of Meriden. Then came study 


MALCOLM G. HUMPHREYS 





choirs under the late Harry 
Trinity go New Haven, 
and the late Dr. G. Edward Stubbs of 
St. Agnes’ Chapel, New York City 
This was followed by work in boy choir 
training, organ, harmony, counterpoint 


of boy 
Read of 


and fugue with Arthur Priest, F.A.G.O., 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Hartford. 
who prepared him for the A.G.O. as- 


sociate examination, which he passed in 
1917. 

Being particularly interested in work- 
ing with children, Mr. Humphreys de- 
cided to take up public school music 
and had a course with Ralph L. Bald- 
win of Hartford. He was graduated 
from the Institute of Music Pedagogy 
at Northampton, Mass., in 1924. 

Mr. Humphreys’ first church position 
was at St. Paul’s, Southington, in 1913. 
From there he advanced to the follow- 
ing Connecticut appointments: First 
Baptist, Middletown, 1914; All Saints’, 
Meriden, 1914-1916; Trinity, Bristol, 
1916; St. Paul’s, Norwalk, 1917-1919, 
and St. Stephen’s, Ridgefield, 1919. 
Since Jan. 1, 1920, he has been at St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, New Britain, 
where he has a three-manual Skinner 
organ, a choir of forty-two boys and 
men and a church school choir of 
twenty-six girls. 

For the last six years Mr. Humphreys 
has been a member of the faculty of the 
Young People’s Summer Conference of 
the Episcopal diocese of Connecticut, 
teaching a course in church music and 
acting as organist and musical director 
of the conference. 

Mr. Humphreys married Miss Ethel 
K. Brown of Meriden Aug. 7, 1918. 
They have one daughter, Grace Eliza- 
beth, 15 years old. 3 


. ame 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Carlson are 
the parents of a son, David William, 
born at Grand Rapids June 29. Mrs. 
Carlson (Frances Hunter) will resume 
her duties as choir director in the Little 
White Church in the Valley, Rockford, 
Mich., in September. 
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Programs of Organ Recitals of the Month 








Harold V. Milligan, F.A.G.O., New York 
City—Dr. Milligan, organist and choir- 
master of the Riverside Church, has 
played the following programs in Sunday 
afternoon recitals in July at this famous 
church: 

July 8—‘‘Ave Maria,’’ Arkadelt; Prelude 
in G minor, Bach; Chorale Preludes, ‘‘Er- 
barm’ Dich mein,” “Vater unser im Him- 
melreich,”’ ‘*‘Herzlich thut mich verlangen’”’ 
and “In dulci Jubilo,””’ Bach; “Scenes from 
the Life of Christ” (‘“‘Bethlehem,” “The 
Temptation,” “The Daughter of Jairus,”’ 
“The Entry Into Jerusalem” and “Easter 
Morning’’), Malling; ‘In Paradisum,’’ Du- 
bois; ‘‘Alleluia,’’ Dubois. 

July 10—Prelude and Fugue in F minor, 
Handel; Aria and Finale from Concerto 
in D minor, Handel; ‘Paradise,’ Fibich; 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,’’ Diton; 
Chorale in E major, Franck; Seene from 
“Parsifal,’”’” Wagner; Chorale in D minor, 
Andriessen. 

Alexander Schreiner, Salt Lake City, 
Utah—Mr. Schreiner of the University of 
California at Los Angeles will play the 
following programs at the Salt Lake City 
Tabernacle for the regular Sunday morn- 
ing broadcasts: 


Aug. 7—Sinfonia in F, Bach; Allegro 
from ‘Water Music,’’ Handel; Nocturne, 
Grieg. 

Aug. 14—-Adagio from Third Sonata, 


Guilmant:; Toccata, Boellmann; 
Flute Call.” Dillon. 
Aug. 21 — ‘Westminster 


“Indian 


Chimes.” 


Vierne; “If I Were a Bird,’’ Henselt; 
Adagio, Beethoven. 
Aug. 28—"'The Nightingale,’’ Nevin; 


Allegro Maestoso, Handel; “When Thou 
Art Near.”’ Bach. 

Sept. 4—‘'The Peaceful Forests,” Isaak: 
Fugue in C major, Bach; “O Thou Kind 
and Gracious Father,” Careless. 

Frederick W. Errett, Whittier, Cal.— 
Mr. Errett, organist of the Methodist 
Church of Whittier, was assisted by 
James L. Betebenner, tenor, and the choir 
in a program at the church on the eve- 
ning of June 19. Mr. Errett played these 
selections Introduction, Chorale and 
“Priere a Notre Dame,” “Suite Gothique,” 
Boellmann; Andante Cantabile, Tschai- 
kowsky; ‘Praeludium,” Kodaly; 
in A minor, Franck. 

Frederick C. Mayer, West Point, N. Y. 
—At the 146th public recital on the great 
organ (Moller) in the United States Mili- 
tary Academy cadet chapel, on June 12, 
Mr. Mayer had the assistance of Dolores 
Nutter Spangler, soprano; Jayne Rullman, 
harpist, and Cadet Edward Stephenson, 
tenor. Mr. Mayer played the following 
program: Prelude in C sharp minor, Rach- 
maninoff; ‘“‘Alma Mater,’’ Kuecken, tran- 
scribed by Mayer; ‘Liebestod,” from 
“Tristan and Isolde,’’ Wagner; First 
Sonata, in F minor, Mendelssohn. 


Homer Whitford, F.A.G.0., Belmont, 
Mass.—Mr. Whitford, dean of the Massa- 
chusetts Chapter, A.G.O., gave the re- 
cital under the auspices of the Maine 
Chapter at the City Hall Auditorium in 
Portland, Me., July 12 and played the fol- 
lowing program: Adagio and Allegro, 
Clerambault; Preludio, Corelli; ‘“Now Re- 
joice, All Ye Christians,” Bach; Toccata 
in C major, Bach; “In Hadrian Square,’’ 
Whitford; ‘“Divertissement,” Vierne; 
“Electa ut Sol,’’ Dallier. 

Grace Leeds Darnell, New York City— 
Miss Darnell, organist and director at St. 
Mary’s-in-the-Garden, New York, ap- 
peared in a recital at the Florida State 
College for Women at Tallahassee in July 
and played the following program: Dorian 
Prelude to ‘Dies Irae,” Simonds; Allegro 
(Sonata 1), Bach; Arioso, Bach; Fugue in 
G, Krebs; ‘‘Legend,”’ Vierne; “Gilurnum,” 
F. H. Wood; “The Curfew,’’ Horsman: 
“Desert Sunrise Song,’’ Landis; Allegro 
Maestoso (by request), G. L. Darnell. 

Marcella Brownson, Mus. B., Plainfield, 
ill.—Miss Brownson played the following 
program in a recital July 17 at the Col- 
lege of St. Francis: Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Bach; “Soeur Monique,” 
Couperin; Sixth Symphony (Allegro, 
Adagio and Intermezzo), Widor: ‘‘Har- 
monies du Soir,” Karg-Elert; “Tre Mo- 
menti Francescani” (‘‘Beatitudino’’), Bossi. 

Roberta Bitgood, F.A.G.O., Bloomfield, 
N. J.—At a Sunday evening hour of music 
in the Methodist Church of New London, 
Conn., July 17, Miss Bitgood, organist 


Chorale 


and director of the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, Bloomfield, played these 


selections: ‘“‘The King’s Hunt,” Bull; 
“Soeur Monique,’’ Couperin; Prelude and 
Fugue in F, Buxtehude; Pastorale in C 
minor, ‘‘The Walk to Jerusalem,”’ “Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring,’’ Arioso, ‘‘Do Stay 
Here,’’ and Fugue in C (Trumpet Fugue), 
Bach; ‘Harmonies of Florence’”’ (‘‘Floren- 
tine Chimes” and “‘Twilight at Fiesole’’), 
Bingham; ‘‘The Cuckoo and the Night- 
ingale,’’ Handel; Trumpet Tune, Purcell. 

Frank W. Asper, Mus. D., Salt Lake 
City, Utah—Among Dr. Asper’s programs 
in July at the Salt Lake City Tabernacle 
have been the following: 

July 1—Fantasie in A major, Franck; 
“Ave Maria,” Schubert; Gavotte from 
‘“Mignon,’”’ Thomas; Serenade, Tosselli; 
“March of Victory,” from ‘Sigurd Jorsal- 
far,’’ Grieg. 

July 2—Fourth Concerto, Bach; Largo 
from ‘New World’ Symphony, Dvorak; 
“Dance of the Reed Pipes,’ Tschaikow- 
sky; “Prayer,” Devred; Toccata in D 
minor, Federlein. 

July 8—Fugue in G minor (the Greater), 
Bach; ‘‘To the Evening Star,” from 
“Tannhiiuser,”” Wagner; ‘The Chase,” 
Paganini-Asper; Aria, “Art Thou with 
Me,”’ Bach; Allegro from D major Suite, 
Stanley. 

July 9—Allegro from Sixth Symphony, 
Widor; ‘‘“Hymn of the Nuns,”’ Wely; ‘‘Mo- 
ment Musical,’’ Schubert; Meditation, 
Sturges; Festival Toccata, Fletcher. 

John W. Mclintire, Greenville, I1.—Mr. 
McIntire, professor of piano and organ at 
Greenville College, was heard in a recital 
at the Carpenter Street Methodist Church, 
Glen Cove, L. I, N. Y., July 17 and pre- 
sented this program: Con Moto and An- 
dante from Pastoral Sonata, Rheinberger; 
“Piece Heroique,” Franck; ‘“O How 
Blessed, Faithful Spirits,"” Brahms; In- 
termezzo, Callaerts; Prelude in C major, 
Bach; ‘‘O Sacred Head,”’ Bach; Nocturne 
in E flat, Chopin; “Dance of the Reed 
Pipes,’ Tschaikowsky; Toccata in F, 
Widor. 

Arthur B. Jennings, Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
In a recital June 7 for the Johnstown 
Music League at the Franklin Street 
Methodist Church, Johnstown, Pa., Mr. 
Jennings played the following program: 
“Ancient Hebrew Prayer of Thanksgiv- 
ing.’ Harvey B. Gaul; Sarabande, Arthur 
B. Jennings; Toccata on ‘From Heaven 
on High,” Garth Edmundson; Sixth Sym- 
phony, Widor; Allegro from First Trio- 
Sonata, Bach; Chorale, “Come, Sweet 
Death,” Bach. 

George William Volkel, F.A.G.O., Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y.—The following programs 
will be played at the recitals in August 
by Mr. Volkel, official organist of the 
Chautauqua Institution: 

Aug. 3, 4:30 p. m.—Concert Overture in 
C major, Hollins; Trio-Sonata in D minor 
(No. 3), Bach; “Ave Maria,’’ Bach- 
Gounod; Fantasia in G major, Bach; Pre- 
lude and “Love Death” (‘Tristan and 
Isolde”), Wagner; Berceuse and Finale 
(‘Fire-Bird” Suite), Stravinsky. 

Aug. 10, 4:30 p. m.—“Grande Piece 
Symphonique,” Franck; “Carillon,’’ Sow- 
erby; Passacaglia, “Jesus, My Joy,” 
Karg-Elert; “Legend of the Mountain,” 
Karg-Elert; Symphony No. 4 (excerpts), 
Widor. 

Aug. 17, 4:30 p. m.—‘‘Grand Choeur alla 
Handel,” Elevation and Scherzo (Sonata 
No. 5), Guilmant; “Clair de Lune,”’ Karg- 
Elert; Prelude and Fugue in B minor, 
Bach; “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring,” 
Bach; Minuet and ‘‘Priere a Notre Dame,” 
from Gothic Suite, Boellmann; Prelude in 
E minor, Dethier. 

Aug. 24, 4:30 p. m.—Prelude and Fugue 
in D minor (Violin), Bach; Pastorale in 
F major, Bach; Excerpts from ‘Water 
Music’ Suite (Carl McKinley arrange- 
ment), Handel; ‘Chant de Mai,’’ Jongen; 
“Nutcracker” Suite, Tschaikowsky. 

Aug. 28, 3 p. m.—Tenth Concerto, in D 
minor, Handel; ‘‘Sequenz,’’ Karg-Elert; 
Symphony No. 2, Vierne. 

Claude L. Murphree, F.A.G.O., Gaines- 
ville, Fla——Mr. Murphree, organist of the 
University of Florida, on June 28 played 
the following program dedicating the two- 
manual Moller at the First Methodist 
Church of Sanford, Fla.: Chorale in A 
minor, Franck; ‘‘A Sylvan Idyll,’’ G. B. 
Nevin; “Flight of the Bumble-bee,”” Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff; ‘‘Love’s Old Sweet Song,” 
Molloy-Lemare; Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, Bach; ‘‘The Bells of St. Anne de 
Beaupre,”’ Russell; Scherzo, Fourth Sym- 
phony, Widor; “Dreams,’’ Stoughton; 
“The Squirrel,””’ Weaver; Cradle Song, 


Brahms-Bedell; ‘‘Variations de Concert,” 
Bonnet. 

On July 17 at the University of Florida 
Mr. Murphree played: Ballet Suite, Gluck; 
“Parting March,” Raff; Andante (Sym- 
phony in C), Wagner; ‘Pictures from an 
Exhibition,’’ Moussorgsky; ‘‘In the Moun- 
tains,’ Ivanoff; Gavotte and _ Finale, 
Prokofieff; ‘Malaguena,’’ Moszkowski; 
Finale, Piano Concerto, Rachmaninoff. 

Warren F. Johnson, Washington, D. C. 
—Mr. Johnson has played the following 
in his unique recitals before the evening 
service at the Church of the Pilgrims: 

July 3—Etude for Pedals, de Bricque- 
ville; Introduction and Fugue on ‘Aeterna 
Christi Munera,’’ A. M. Goodhart; ‘‘Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring,”’ Bach. 

July 10—Sonata in D minor, Cyril 
Jenkins. 

July 17—Prelude, Larghetto and Finale, 

51, Basil Harwood. 

July 24—Suite, Op. 71 (Four Paraphrases 
on Hymns to the Virgin), de Maleingreau. 

July 31—Fantasia in E minor, William 
Faulkes; ‘“‘Divertissement,’’ and Canzona, 
from “Twenty-four Pieces,’’ Vierne. 

Ray Hastings, Los Angeles, Cal.—In his 
popular programs at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium in July Dr. Hastings played: 
Two Chorale Preludes, Bach; “On Wings 
of Song,’’ Mendelssohn; Sarabande, Han- 
del; Prelude to “La Traviata,” Verdi; 
Prelude and Siciliana from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’”’ Mascagni; Intermezzo from 
“TL Arlesienne”’ Suite, Bizet; Excerpt from 
Fifth Symphony, Tschaikowsky; March, 
“Independence,’’ Wyckoff; Funeral March, 
Chopin; ‘‘Paean of Victory,’’ Hastings. 

Charles F. Schirrmann, Portsmouth, 
Ohio—Mr. Schirrmann, organist of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, played the 
following program at the dedication of a 
Hammond in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, of Louisa, Ky., July 10: 
Chorale No. 3, in A minor, Franck; Pre- 
lude to “Lohengrin,” Wagner; Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, Bach; “Into the 
Silver Night’ (‘‘Carillon Suite’), Alfred 
H. Johnson; Spring Song, Mendelssohn; 












Prelude and Fugue on the name 
“B-A-C-H,” Liszt; Toccata, Fifth Sym- 
phony, Widor. 

Walter A. Eichinger, Seattle, Wash. — 
Mr. Ejichinger played the following pro- 
gram in a recital under the auspices of 
the University of Washington at the Uni- 
versity Temple June 28: Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor, Bach; Prelude, Sara- 
bande, Prelude, Corelli-Clokey; Cathedral 
Prelude, Clokey; Andante and Finale from 
Second Suite, Barnes; “Comes Autumn 
Time,” Sowerby; Andante Tranquillo, 
Whitlock; Folk-tune, Whitlock; “Sur Un 
Theme Breton,’ Ropartz; ‘Benedictus,” 
Rowley; “Carillon de Westminster,” 
Vierne. 

Don Pearson, Dover, Ohio—In a recital 
at St. John’s Evangelical and Reformed 
Church June 12 Mr. Pearson, a student 
at the Eastman School of Music, played 
these compositions: Prelude, Fugue and 
Chaconne, Buxtehude; ‘‘Dialogue,’’ Cler- 
ambault; ‘Toccata per |’Elevazione,”’ 
Frescobaldi; ‘Good News from Heaven,” 
Pachelbel; ‘Soeur Monique,’ Couperin; 
Prelude, Fugue and Variation, Franck; 
Five Chorale Preludes, Bach; “Chanson,” 
Edward Shippen Barnes; ‘‘Ariel,’’ Bonnet; 
“Piece Heroique,’”’ Franck. 
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FRANK J. SCHULTZ 





WITH A PROGRAM June 5 under the di- 
rection of Frank J. Schultz, organist of 
Concordia Theological Seminary, 
Springfield, Ill., the Radio Choristers of 
the seminary completed their first year, 
This group was organized in Septem- 
ber, 1937, to support the music of the 
broadcasts and has done remarkably 
fine work for a group in its first year. 
In the course of the year Mr. Schultz 
played for 255 chapel services, thirty 
regular services and thirty-one radio 
programs, conducted 188 rehearsals and 
gave 239 individual lessons in addition 
to other musical and academic duties. 

Frank J. Schultz was born in Mil- 
waukee June 24, 1911. His mother’s 
stories of the two-manual reed organ 
on which she had played as a girl first 
aroused his interest in music, but he 
had no music lessons before he entered 
the Washington High School. Here 
the three-manual Moller organ fasci- 
nated him, and one day, hearing the 
organ after classes, he entered the 
auditorium and rather diffidently walked 
down the long aisle to make himself 
known to Fred G. Smith, Mus. B., di- 
rector of music at W. H. S. He was 
pleasantly surprised to have Mr. Smith 
invite him to sit next to him on the 
bench. 

To realize the ambition to play the 
organ Mr. Schultz soon took piano les- 
sons, to pay for which he helped the 
janitor of his church. Later he was a 
clerk in a department store on Satur- 
days to earn lesson money. He studied 
piano with two teachers for four years, 
followed by lessons from Mr. Smith, 
which he continued for four years. He 
also studied theory with Mr. Smith and 
Thomas Oakes, and keyboard harmony 
with Lester Piel. Mr. Smith also in- 
structed him in choral music and con- 
ducting. 

At 17 Mr. Schultz was organist and 
secretary of the Sunday-school of his 
church, and had complete charge of all 
public festival programs. A year or 
two later he was made deputy organist 
and organized and conducted a junior 
choir of thirty-five voices. He intended 
to study for the ministry, but during 
the years substituted at various Epis- 
copal, Evangelical and Lutheran 
churches. By 1935 he had decided to 
enter the seminary, and enrolled at 
Concordia Seminary, Springfield, III. 
Here he was made organist to the mis- 
sionary society during his first year 
and has filled the positions of seminary 
organist, missionary society organist, 
musical director of the radio programs 
and master of the Radio Choristers. 
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Emergency Service—Yearly Contracts 
Electric action installed 
Harps—Chimes—Blowers 


An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music 








H. WILLIAM 


HAWKE 


Mus. Bac. 
ST. MARK’S CHURCH 
1625 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Penn. 











RECITAL ORGANIST 
Chicago 


Charlotte Klein 
Mus. D., F.A.G.O. 
St. Margaret's Church 
Washington, D. C. 








Ruth Harsha 


Ernest Williams School of Music 
Central M. E. Church 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THINK TWICE 
BEFORE DISCARDING GOOD 
OLD ORGAN 
We Specialize in Rebuilding 


Fenton Organ Co. 
NYACK, N. Y. 

















HAROLD C. COBB 


ORGANIST 
SINAI TEMPLE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM 


| DOT 


ORGAN THEORY 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
RECITALS 














M.S.M. 4A.A.G.O. 


LUIS HAROLD SANFORD 


REFORMED CHURCH of FLUSHING, L.L 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
NEW YORE CITY 


RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


HARRIS S. SHAW 
A. A. G. O. 
Piano, Organ and Coaching 


(Head of Piano and Organ University 
of New Hampshire) 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 














DeWitt C. Garretson 


AA.G.O. 


St. Paul's Cathedral 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


WILLIAM F. SPALDING 


Organist and Choirmaster 


All Saints’ Church 


Organist and Instructor in Organ, 
University of Denver 


DENVER, COLO. 














E. ARNE 


HOVDESVEN 


Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio 


WALTER KELLER, F:a-c.o. 


Director Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO 


ORGAN THEORY 














James Philip Johnston, F.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Church of the Holy Innocents 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Alexander 


SCHREINER 


F. A. G. O. 


The Tabernacle, Salt Lake City 
University of California at Los Angeles 
Wilshire Boulevard Temple, Los Angeles 




















WIDEMAN 


Holy Name Cathedral 
c HH § CA G&G OC 








ELLIOT BALDWIN HUNT 


Organist and Choir Director 
Asbury M. E. Church, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


RECITAL AND CONCERT ORGANIST 
64 Sherwood Ave. OSSINING,N. Y. 








REED PIPES 


CONSOLES 


PIPE ORGANS & ORGAN SUPPLIES 
Write Us for Prices 


DURST & COMPANY, INC. 


32nd, HAZEL to POPLAR STREET 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


FLUE PIPES 


CHESTS 





NEWELL ROBINSON 


F.A.G.0., C.H.M. 


Organist Choirmaster 
Grace Church 


Mount Airy Philadelphia, Pa. 


Claude L. Murphree 


PAG: Oo 
University of Florida 
GAINESVILLE FLORIDA 














ST. LUKE'S CHORISTERS 


Long Beach, California 
William Ripley Dorr, Director 
Current Motion Picture Recordings: 
“THE CROWD ROARS" 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE” 
“THREE COMRADES" 


WHITMER Byrne, Mus. B. 
Eighteenth Church of Christ, Scientist 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
7957 Marquette Ave. 
CHICAGO 














Verne R. Stilwell 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
Grace Episcopal Church 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


MARSHALL BIDWELL 


Carnegie Institute 
Pittsburgh 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 














JOHN HARMS 


Organist and Choirmaster 


Grace Church, Plainfield, N. J. 
Temple Israel, Lawrence, N. Y. 


G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 
Organist - Choirmaster 
SAINT JAMES’ CHURCH 
Madison Avenue at 7Ist Street 
NEW YORK 
Ten-Lesson Course in Boy-Choir} Training 














Telephone Lakeview 1334 


Mechanical Experts 





L. DB. Morris Organ Company 
Designers and Builders of 
FINE PIPE ORGANS and CONCORD CATHEDRAL CHIMES 
1039 Addison St., Chicago, III. 


Church and Residence Organs 





Artistic Tone 





Julian R. Williams 


RECITALS 


Address: St. Stephen’s Church 
SEWICKLEY, PA. 





Edith B. Athey 


FRANCIS ASBURY M. E. CHURCH 
SOUTH 


The S. H. Hines Funeral Home 
Washington, D. C. 











CHARLES F. HANSEN 


Organist Second Presbyterian Church 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
RECITALS A SPECIALTY 
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J. ROBERT IZOD 








appointed 
organist and choirmaster of the Epis- 
copal Church of the Redeemer, Pitts- 
burgh. He leaves St. Stephen’s Church, 


J. Roserr Izop has been 


McKeesport, Pa., where he has been 
organist and choirmaster since 1936. 
Prior to going to McKeesport Mr. Izod 
was choirmaster and organist at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Mount Le- 
banon (1935-1936): organist and direc- 
tor at the First Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh (1930-1935), and 
organist of the First United Presbyte- 
rian Church, Aspinwall (1929-1930). He 
was also assistant to Dr. Harvey B. 
Gaul at Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, 
from 1932 to 1936. 

Mr. Izod studied organ and piano 
with William H. Oetting and theorv 
with the late Dr. Charles N. Boyd, both 
of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute. In 
1932 he was awarded the Fillion organ 
scholarship, the award being free study 
with Dr. Gaul. In 1934 he was grad- 
uated from the University of Pitts- 


burgh. Mr. Izod teaches history in the 
McKeesport high school and is a mem- 
ber of Kappa Phi Kappa, national hon- 
orary professional education fraternity. 

At St. Stephen’s Church Mr. Izod 
had a paid male choir of sixty voices 
and a girls’ choir of forty voices. He 
will also have a paid male choir at his 
new post at the Church of the Re- 
deemer. 

After a South American cruise in 
August Mr. Izod will play his first 
service at his new church the first Sun- 
day in September. 

et SS 


WORK OF CHOIRS AT LINCOLN, 
NEB., UNDER D. D. KETTRING 





“Music in Westminster” is the title 
of a handsome brochure issued by the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church of 
Lincoln, Neb., reviewing the year's 
work by the choirs under the leadership 
of Donald D. Kettring, M.S.M., organ- 
ist and director. In addition to the list 
of members of the musical organiza- 
tions of the church and their attendance 
record at rehearsals there is a list of 
the anthems sung, 

Westminster has five vested choirs. 
The youngest group is the carol choir, 
intended for fifty girls from 9 years of 
age through the first year of junior high 
school. This choir sings at festivals 
and at an occasional morning service. 
In the boys’ choir there are places for 
twenty-five. This choir also sings at 
festivals and occasional church services. 
For junior and senior high school girls 
there is the antiphonal choir which par- 
ticipates frequently in the morning wor- 
ship. There are fifty-one girls in this 
choir. The high school and university- 
age choir sings regularly at the half- 
hour service Sunday evenings. Vest- 
ments are provided for forty-four in 
this group. The adult ensemble is the 
motet choir, which is regularly the 
choir of the morning worship. There are 
places in this for fifty singers. The 
choirs all rehearse twice weekly. 


sleamiaehsaaetecss 

Kilgen for Lebanon, Mo., Church. 

The First Christian Church of Leb- 
anon, Mo., has placed an order for a 
two-manual Kilgen organ. The spec- 
ifications were drawn up by Edgar 
L. McFadden of St. Louis, who is di- 
rector and organist at Centenary M. E. 
Church. 








FOR ORGANS OLD OR NEW 


Most new organs are installed with a Spencer Orgoblo for 
wind power. This is not accidental—but the result of a quarter of 
a century of co-operation with organ builders and owners. 

It is mainly because Orgoblos provide the volume of wind 
required, without noise and annoying surges, and because it is 
an all-metal unit with only two bearings, and is built for lifetime 
service in every detail. 

If you cannot afford a new organ now, why not find out what 
remodelling with the addition of a Spencer Orgoblo would do 
to improve the volume, the tone and the flexibility of the organ 
you now have? 

Sizes from 14 horse power for the smallest organs, to 100 
horse power for large church, school and theatre installations. 
Ask for the New Booklets on This Subject 


SP ER FOR CHURCHES, THEATRES 
AND HOMES 
THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY. HARTFORD, CONN. 
CHICAGO OFFICE—53 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 





97-A 














Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music 


120 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Season 1938-1939 
LILIAN CARPENTER 


will continue to conduct a practical course in 


CHURCH SERVICE PLAYING 


and choir training. The Episcopal Service. Send for Catalog. 








319 Lombard Street 





HAROLD W. GILBERT 


MUS. BAC. 


Director of Saint Peter’s Choir School 


OFFERS A COURSE OF TRAINING IN 
Episcopal Church Music 


and 


Boy Choir Training 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Method of Organ Playing 


HAROLD GLEASON 


Published by the 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


PRICE $3.00 


ZEPHYR BLOWERS 


for 
PIPE AND QUIET OPERATION 
REED ORGANS LONG SERVICE 
SMALL SPACES 


Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Company 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 








Simplex Electric Organ Blowers 


have certain definite advantages, in that the travel of sir through the 
Simplex is direct. No obstructions to cause pressure resistance. Built 
entirely of steel. In quietness the Simplex has no equal. Blast wheels 
thoroughly balanced. 

WRITE FOR PRICES 


B. F. BLOWER CO., Inc. 


41 THIRD STREET FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 








WHITE, SON COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


ORGAN LEATHERS 


12 South Street Boston, Massachusetts 











EDGAR S. KIEFER TANNING CO. 
(Hand Leather Division) 
TANNERS OF 
LEATHER for the PIPE ORGAN and 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT TRADES 
Send for Samdles. Phone Franklin 0082 
223 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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LA,VAHN K. MAESCH SUMMER NEWS-NOTES FROM 
— SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA C ° ° 
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Los Angeles, Cal., July 14.—Leslie 





La VAHN K. Maescu has returned to 
Lawrence College, at Appleton, Wis., 
at the end of his sabbatical year, which 
was spent at the Eastman School of 
Music. In the course of the year he 


gave several recitals, including one in 
the series dedicating the large new 
Aeolian-Skinner organ at the Univer- 


sity of Rochester and one for the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society national conven- 
tion at the same place. 

Mr. Maesch spent considerable time 
in composition also. Several of his 
works for orchestra have been played 
by the Rochester Civic and Philhar- 
monic Orchestras—a “Suite on Chil- 
dren’s Tunes,” which received five per- 
fermances, including two NBC broad- 
casts and was selected by Dr. Howard 
Hanson for the festival of American 
music in April, and a Passacaglia, which 
received two performances under Guy 
Fraser Harrison and Dr. Hanson, in- 
cluding one NBC broadcast. The suite 
is to have a European performance this 
summer. Mr. Maesch also completed 
a few choral and organ numbers. 

In addition to his teaching fellowship 
at the Eastman school he was assistant 
to Harold Gleason at St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church. 


The Rev. John Martin Petter Dead. 

The Rev. John Martin Petter, a 
Rochester, N. Y., priest who devoted 
much of his life to the study and teach- 
ing of sacred music, died July 20 in St. 
Mary’s Hospital. He was professor of 
music at St. Bernard's Seminary, a post 
he had held since 1903, and was known 
as an authority on Gregorian chant. 
Father Petter was born in Rochester 
Nov. 14, 1875, and was ordained a priest 
Tune 6, 1901. After his ordination he 
was sent to Europe to study music in 
England, Germany and Italy. In 1902 
he earned a baccalaureate degree in 
sacred theology. 
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The classified section of 
The Diapason, containing 
offers of organs for sale, | 
etc., etc., may be found 


ON PAGE 23 OF THIS 
ISSUE | 








P. Spelman of the University of Red- 
lands has given a series of six recitals 
on the excellent Skinner organ in 
Royce Hall at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles during the sum- 
mer session. There has been a good 
attendance and Mr. Spelman not only 


arranged interesting programs, but 
played them with authority and real 
musicianship. The program of June 


29 was made up of compositions by 
Americans, four of whom live in south- 
ern California. One of the most inter- 
esting numbers was the new Sonata 
No. 2 by Paul Hindemith. This must 
have been one of the first performances 
of this work in America. Mr. Spelman 
tells me he found a great deal to admire 
in the composition. 

Joseph W. Clokey left the last part 
of June for a holiday in the West Indies. 
He will board a freighter at Galveston 
and be absent about two months. 


Dudley Warner Fitch, the well- 
known organist and choirmaster of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, has been appointed 
to the ‘oa of Chapman College, 
where he will teach organ, Mr. Fitch 
takes the place of Edith Boken-Krager, 
who has resigned because of ill health 
after doing a splendid job for the last 
eight years. 

John Finley Williamson has just con- 
cluded a most successful summer school 
at Occidental College. An enrollment 
of first-rate material resulted in a fine 
program which was broadcast over a 
national hookup Sunday, July 10. Ox 
the same day a hymn festival was held 
at Immanuel Presbyterian Church and 
Mr. Williamson spoke and the com- 
bined choirs sang. 

The commission on church music of 
the diocese of Angeles held its 
second annual conference at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral June 25. There was an ex- 
cellent attendance, with many good 
speakers, and the program was planned 
to be of practical help to those in charge 
of the music in the smaller churches 
and missions. The closing event was 
the singing of evensong by the choir 
of St. James’ Church, Los Angeles, 
under the direction of B. Ernest Ballard, 
organist and choirmaster, 


Los 





ESTABLISHED 1898 


GUTFLEISCH & SCHOPP 
REED and FLUE PIPES 
ORGAN SUPPLIES 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 


EF & 
We have been in business continuously 
for forty years, and our reputation 


with our customers is our best recom- 
mendation and advertisement. 

Organ builders who are not familiar 
with our work are respectfully reauested 


to give us a trial order. 








WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE. 





WANTED—YOU TO TRY ONE OF MY 
one-eighth horsepower suction or blower 
outfits for small organs. Best on the 
market. Other blowers up to 3-hp. Con- 
rad Preschley, 8501 Clark avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





WANTED TO BUY—I AM INTEREST- 
ed in the purchase of a three or four- 
manual Austin, Skinner, Hook & Hastings 
or Casavant church organ. Address L-5, 
THB DIAPASON. {tf.] 





WANTED — REPRESENTATIVE 
wanted in state of Texas by one of larg- 
est and oldest organ builders. Please ad- 
dress G-3, TH DIAPASON. 





WANTED—MAINTENANCE MEN TO 
handle the ZENITH D.C. POWER PACK. 
Write for particulars. Zenith Manufac- 
turing Company, Dunkirk, Ind. 





WANTED—ONE-THIRD-H.P. BLOW- 
er. Used duplex chest, small size, four- 
rank, sixty-one-note, pneumatic or elec- 
tric. H. R. Pennsyle, Warrenton, Va. 





WANTED—USED ELECTRONIC OR- 


gans. Quote price with all particulars to 
Francis J. Rybak & Co., 143 East 233rd 
street, New York, N. Y. 





POSITIONS WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED — ORGANIST- 
choirmaster in prominent Philadelphia 
church desires position in the West. Fel- 
low of the American Guild of Organists, 
fully experienced with boys or mixed 
choirs. Address J-6, THE DIAPASON, 











SITUATION WANTED — AS ORGAN- 
ist, choirmaster. Twenty years’ expe- 
rience. Good reference if wanted. Ad- 
dress J-3, THE DIAPASON. [10.] 





Champion Electric Suctorians 
for Pumping Reed Organs 
Built for Service Priced to Sell 
Successful in Each 
Shipped on approval $37.50 F.O.B. 
Junior Suctorian, ample up to six sets 
of reeds, $27.50 
Pipe Organ Service Company 
3318 Sprague Street Omaha, Nebr. 








Dennison Organ Pipe Co. 
Reading, Mass. 
We Specialize in 


Manufacturing Wood, Metal, Flue and 
Reed Pipe Organ Stops. 


1847 1938 








Catharine Crozier 
RECITALS 


Eastman School of Music 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








ORGAN PIPES 
Reeds — Flues — Fronts 
Reeds of rare color and beauty 
Revoicing Also Done 


GEO. W. BADGER CO. 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 





Ernest Prang Stamm 


Recital Organist 
SAINT LOUIS 











BUILDING | 


~WAINTAINING | 





LaMARCHE 


_ BROTHERS . 


PIPE ORGANS 


’ A 
6525-31 Olmsted Ave - A 
Cc 


[[xeraimine _ 


i REBUILDING 


FOR SALE—ONE 2-H.P. SPENCER 
Orgoblo, three-phase, 220-volt, twelve- 
inch wind pressure, $75.00 complete. One 
set harmonic tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes, $50.00. 
One set vox humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes, $50.00. 
One set gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes, $50.00. One 
set five tubes Deagan chimes with electro- 
pneumatic action, $50.00. Twenty-four 
switches, mounted, $2.50 each. California 
Tuning Company, 551 Page street, San 
Fyancisco, Cal. 





FOR SALE — ONE - HALF - HORSE - 
power Gem blower, with used three-phase 
220-volt, sixty-cycle used motor. One-half- 
horsepower Gem blower, with 110-volt, 
sixty-cycle used motor. One-fourth-horse- 
power Gem blower, with 110-220-volt, 
sixty-cycle used motot. Conrad Preschley, 
8501 Clark avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — USED 
and organ parts. Used one-manual Estey 
reed; two-manual Ferrand-Votey. Pedal 
double open, pedal bourdon; also bass 
octave of pedal bourdon. Pipe Organ Serv- 
ice Company, 3318 Sprague street, Omaha, 
Neb. Established 1923. 


PIPE ORGANS 





FOR SALE—ESTEY TWO-MANUAL 
reed studio organ, full pedal bass, with 
electric blower. Bought in November. 
1927, for $1,425. Used only in home and 
rated by an expert as being in first-class 
condition. Price $500. Address H-9, THE 
DIAPASON. 





FOR SALE 
pipes in 16-ft., 


GOOD 
8-ft., 4-ft. and 
pass; 2-h.p. Zephyr blower, 3-h.p. Kinetic 
blower; generators; swell fronts; dumb 
front pipes; chests, tremolos and supplies. 
Address J-8, THE DIAPASON. 


USED ORGAN 
2-ft. com- 








FOR SALE — USED TWO-MANUAL 
pipe and reed organs. Manual and pedal 
keys, chests, benches, harps, chimes, etc. 
Champion electric Suctorians. Pipe Organ 
Service Company, 3318 Sprague street, 
Omaha, Neb. Established 1923. 





FOR SALE — ONE TWO-MANUAL 
Moller tubular organ, having eight sets 
of pipes, with casework. One two-manual 
modern electro-pneumatic pipe organ, 
with chimes and harp, in A-1 condition 
Address H-8, THE DIAPASON. [tf] 


FOR SALE — ESTEY PNEUMATIC 
console, two-manual, radiating pedal- 
board. Sell or trade for %-H.P. Orgoblo. 
Duplex chest. H. R. Pennsyle, Warren- 
ton, Va. 








FOR SALE— 
divided organ, 
rank Wurlitzer, 
sonably. 
motors. 


ONE TEN-RANK ESTEY 
one eight and one four- 
like new, priced very rea- 
Also several small blowers with 
Address J-2, THE DIAPASON. 








FOR SALE—STYLE 1, 


TWE INT Y-ONE- 
note chimes, with electric action Will 
install within a radius of 200 miles of 


Write F. C. Wichlac, 
Chicaga. 


Chicago for $265.00. 
1153 North Karlov avenue, 





DEAGAN 


FOR SALE — SET OF 
chimes, twenty notes. 3eautiful tone; 
quality. Price reasonable. Ad- 


highest 


Eugenia M. Ellenberg, Reedsburg, 








FOR SALE—FLUE STOPS. BRAND- 
new flue pipes, wood or metal, voiced or 
unvoiced, new low prices. Harry Wilkin- 
son, 22 Darling street, Marblehead, Mass. 





FOR SALE—TW9O SETS TUBULAR 
chimes, thirteen notes, C to C, %-inch, 
nickel plated. Price $17.50 per set. Address 
J-5, THE DIAPASON. 





FOR SALE—‘“BANNER OF SAINT 
George,” Elgar. Have 100 used copies, all 
complete and in good condition. Reason- 
ably priced. Address J-4, THE DIAPASON. 





FOR SALE — AEOLIAN ORGAN. 
Seven sets of reeds, 200 rolls, motor blow- 
er, $150. F.O.B. Conrad Preschley, 8501 
Clark avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





TWO-MANUAL 
Like 
J-1, 


FOR SALE—KILGEN 
electric unit organ for small church. 
new. Reasonably priced. Address 
THE DIAPASON. 








FOR SALE—EXTENSIVE ORGAN LI- 
brary, at low price. Write or send post- 
ecard for appointment to @fatharine How- 
ard Ward, 623 Attia street, Chicago. 








DENISON BROS. 


Manufacturers of 
ORGAN STOP KNOBS FOR CHURCH 
AND REED ORGANS 
Name Plates, Pistons, Tilting Tab- 
lets, Stop Keys, etc., of all kinds of 
Ivory and Imitation Ivory 
Established 1877 


RIVER - - CONN 





DEEP 




















THE 








DIAPASON 
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details including specification . . 
Incorporated, 925 Mason Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


The Cloister 
PIPE ORGAN 


for Chapels, Small Churches and Residences 


of any setting in church, chapel or home. . 
. Henry Pilcher’s Sons, 


A genuine pipe organ with all the tonal beauty which has 
characterized Pilcher Organs for more than a century .. . 
Requires little space . . . Moderately priced . . . Two man- 
. Already set up in three easily movable and easily 
assembled sections ... Truly a gem of an organ and worthy 


. Write for full 

















NOW BUILDING 


Three-Manual Hall Organ 


NEW YORK CITY 


of 


Thirty 


Stops 


for the 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 


of 







This prominent Baptist Church was made historic under 


the guidance for fifty years of Preacher and Pastor, Dr. 
Present Pastor, Rev. W. H. Rogers. 


Hel ALL 


Isaac Haldeman. 


EES 
ESE 
BUILDERS OF 
PIPE ORGANS 
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; ORGAN 
Company 


WEST HAVEN 
CONNECTICUT 





BRANCHES: 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Los Angeles 












MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Called the ‘‘West Point of Christian Ser- 


: vice,” this world-renowned organization will 


KIMBALL HALL 








quarters on the upper floors, 


Established 1857 


soon have available a new twelve-story 


building for its widespread religious work. 


Its Broadcasting Station WMBI, in new 


will be 


equipped with a fine Kimball organ—its 
voice to be heard daily by millions. 


We are proud the choice was a Kimball. 


ww KIM BALL co. 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


CHICAGO 


Courtesy Dr. Will H. Houghton, President Moody Bible 
Institute, and Thielbar & Fugard, Chicago, Architects. 
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